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The GORILLA HUNT 


Illustrated with Views 
from the Photoplay 


By 
BEN BURBRIDGE 


Y interest in the gorilla was 
M first stirred by Du Chail- 
lu’s vivid descriptions of 
these great primates of the West 
African Coast. It was before the 
age of shattered illusions and I 
looked out on a very mysterious 
world. Perhaps unconsciously I 
was more susceptible then to the 
realism in the intrepid little French- 
American’s descriptions and had kin- 
dred primeval emotions sympathetic 
with these roving giant habitants of the 
African jungles and certainly the im- 
agination tends to run riot when con- 
templating the personality of the go- 
rilla. Disconcertingly manlike, this 
great ape measures fully six feet in 
height, weighs upwards of four hun- 
dred pounds, and stands so close to the 
riddle of human existence that about 
him arises spontaneously pictures of 
the cave-man that suggest the romantic 
glamor of the days of gigantic beasts 
long since extinct. 

The groping through the ages toward 
knowledge of the origin of our species 
has created an unreal and fantastic 
atmosphere around the earliest accounts 
of gorillas. They were maligned as 
ferocious creatures that invaded na- 
tive villages and carried off women to 
their jungle strongholds. Each skin, 
with its spear hole in the back, seems 
to have been impregnated with germs 
of exaggeration which multiplied as it 
drifted down the trade channels to Eu- 
rope. Du Chaillu discredited much of 
the early folk-lore about the gorilla, 
but told of his great courage, his man- 
like aspect and his terrifying roar as, 
beating his chest, he advanced upon 
his foe. In one of his descriptions he 
dwells upon an incident when his native 
gun-bearer was killed, a gorilla having 
snatched the rifle from the black’s 
hands and bent it double. Du Chaillu 
wrote this some sixty-five years ago 
and for just that period of time natur- 
al histories have branded his stories 
as fabrications and have poked fun at 
his descriptions of roaring and chest- 


Contents Copyrighted by Forest and Stream Pub. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: “The Gorilla 
Hunt” is, we believe, the most 
fascinating outdoor story ever 
written and the greatest contribu- 
tion to Gorilla Literature since 
the days of Paul Du Chaillu. No 
part of this beautiful tale has 
ever been published before, and 
we present it serially to FOREST 
AND STREAM readers with ex- 
treme satisfaction, anticipating 
that their enthusiasm will be as 
great as ours. 


beating gorillas. Some present-day 
naturalists have gone even further in 
burning up the ears of the little 
Frenchman. While the roaring and the 
chest beating are accepted, the gorilla 
is described by them as more or less 
harmless unless driven to attack in 
self-defense. 

Such a different review of the goril- 
la’s behavior would seem strange were it 
not that casual observations have small 
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value when the 
temperamental 
variations and in- 
dividuality of go- 
rillas are consid- 
ered. The ani- 
mals are remark- 
ably individual- 
ized, and facts as 
well as inconsis- 
tencies of beha- 
vior appear to 
defy standardiza- 
tion. 

Lions, ele- 
phants, buffaloes and rhi- 
nos, recognized’ as capital 
killers, have an instinctive 
fear of man. The lower 
races of men fear the high- 
er. Perhaps the gorilla 

stands somewhere between. None 

know just where instinct ends and 

reason begins or what psychologi- 

cal conditions prompt discretion or 
aggression in the moments of his wrath. 
In the lone savage, the gorilla may in- 
stinctively perceive a ready victim; 
whereas the white man and his atten- 
dants, armed with thunder and lead, 
may look no safer to him than did a 
handful of Spaniards to the Aztec 
horde, hundreds of years ago. 


ISUNDERSTANDINGS and ex- 

aggerations seem to dog the very 
name, gorilla, and almost to be synony- 
mous with it. 

When I arrived in New York with 
the young gorilla, “Congo,” recently 
captured in Africa, a ring of inquisi- 
tors from the Press crowded around lis- 
tening to the story of a damaged and 
mis-shapen left thumb which I got by 
contact with a young gorilla’s teeth in 
its capture. When a late arrival rush- 
ing up asked the weight of an adult 
gorilla, he was informed around four 
hundred pounds. My poor hand was 
never so twisted as the version of the 
story that appeared in some of the pa- 
pers next morning, for I was depicted 
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The author and a giant Tusker shot before entering the Gorilla Country. 


battling hand to hand with a huge 
four-hundred-pound gorilla. During 
the encounter, I choked the animal by 
thrusting my fist down its throat! 
Sportsmen usually perform their wild- 
est exploits in the train before reach- 
ing the hunting grounds, but here the 
position was reversed, for mine took 
place after I had returned home! It 
is doubtful if a muzzled adult gorilla 
could be overcome by a dozen trained 
prize-fighters, but for many reasons 
he cannot be classed in the top cate- 
gory of dangerous game. Still, because 
of certain ocular evidence in my pos- 
session, I would not care to pick ber- 
ries with him in the same patch. 

I will not soon forget a certain after- 
noon on the southeastern slopes of 
Mount Karasimbi where I was camped, 
recruiting tribesmen to help capture 
young gorillas. Half a dozen men were 
needed, but it seemed impossible to get 
them. The natives were full of stories 
of the gorilla’s ferocity. To kill—yes; 
but to capture young gorillas, they re- 
fused point-blank. Oratory was essen- 
tial and I had begun a harangue in 
Swahili, the purpose of which was to 
convince my native hearers that the 
gorilla was not dangerous. 


HEN I finished there was dead si- 
lence. It seemed that someone 


had put his foot on the rattle-box. At 
length the Chief stepped from the 
throng, who squatted in closely 
wrapped skins, for it was cold and 
through a drizzling rain snow glim- 
mered on the frozen finger of the moun- 
tain peak thrust above our forest back- 
ground. 

“The Bwana (Master) says the go- 
rilla is harmless? Look!” He turned 
with the gesture of a prosecuting at- 
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torney who springs on the defense his 
star witness. One of the crouching fig- 
ures limped forward. On his shoulder, 
thigh and knee were. frightful scars. 
Pointing eloquently to him, the Chief 
said simply, “This man went to the 
forest to cut bamboo for a hut; a go- 
rilla, unprovoked, attacked him!” 


The gorilla’s ferocity or gentleness is 
of small interest when compared to the 
problem of human evolution, and my 
purpose, enduring through- 
out the many months of 
weary travel on my two ex- 
peditions to the Congo, was 
to study the gorilla—not to 
kill him. To learn if he 
dances as does the chim- 
panzee; did he talk as cer- 
tain authorities assert of 
monkeys? In a word, 
whether in him brutish or 
human characteristics pre- 
dominate. Also, I 
planned to take motion 
pictures of the gorilla 
in the privacy of his 
jungle home and if 
possible to capture his 
young. It was an am- 
bitious program, pre- 
sumptuous, perhaps, 
for it included every- 
thing I could think of 
short of taking back to 
civilization with me the 
whole anthropoid tribe. 

Far up the pic- 
turesque Congo River 
and back in an air-line across hundreds 
of miles of equatorial forests, arise, 
almost in the centre of Africa, the 
snow-covered heights of the ancient 
voleanoes, Mikeno, Karasimbi and Vi- 
soke. These grim old sentinels, in alti- 


tudes above fourteen thousand feet, 
stand in a triangle and form a guard 
of honor to the four hundred odd square 
miles that the gorilla (Gorilla berin- 
geri) claims for his kingdom. 


O the north and east these moun- 

tains look, from their perpetual 
wreaths of storm clouds, on undula- 
tions lifting toward sister peaks of the 
Virunga Range and southwest toward 
Lake Kivu, a brilliant gem of liquid 
sunlight discovered by Count Von Got- 
zen. Westward, they give across a 
vast rotunda of jungle-grown lava- 
fields, toward the ever-changing fires 
of Mount Namlagira. 


Lake Kivu and its surroundings, at 
an altitude of ten thousand feet, have 
a touch of chill which is healthful and 
exhilarating, but once ascent of the 
mountain slopes is begun, there is a 
sudden change, as the trees of the for- 
est shut out the sunlight. As the trav- 
eler toils upward, a fog-ridden gloom 
takes possession of the forest. Storm 
clouds hover above and a penetrating 
cold pervades the rain-soaked vegeta- 
tion. Farther along unnumbered hard- 
ships lie in wait. It is because of these 
and the remoteness of this region from 
civilization, that the mountain gorilla 
has long been practically free from dis- 
turbance. Here on the ancient vol- 
canoes they have multiplied unmolested. 


From the White Fathers’ Mission of 
Lulenga, an island of piety and learn- 
ing in a sea of savagery, 

went out the word, “A 

white man wants carriers 

and guides to invade the 

upper mountain reaches 

where lives the gorilla.” 

Such was my introduction 

to the black inhabitants, 
constituting several tribes, 

each separate and distinct 

in life and language, but all 

living in the shadow of the 
mountains. In answer to 

the summons there trooped 

in a hard-bitten horde of 

black men. Mostly, they 

were bull-necked porters 

who were to carry my mea- 

gre outfit to a forest camp 

and then return to their 

homes. Several of these 

stalwart savages posed as 

guides and volunteered the 
information that they could 

show me gorillas “that I 

could kill.” Then came 

some little Batwa men of a 
semi-dwarfish tribe who 

lived in the surrounding forest. These 
men are famous trackers, hounds of 
the forest who can follow unerringly 
any spoor and creep upon game with 
the stealth of a roach in rubber slip- 
pers. I told no one of my plans, but 
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picked the most promising of the can- 
didates, and started off on a three-day 
journey to a camp, damp and forbid- 
ding, high on the slopes of Mount 
Mikeno. 
I have been on four hunting expedi- 
tions in Africa. This was 
my third, and the first in 
search of gorillas. As usual 
I was the only white man 
in the party, and I felt a 
yeritable babe in the wood, 
for despite my other experi- 
ences, it was all so unusual 
—these hobgoblin forests 
with aisles leading out into 
jungles of blackness _be- 
neath a canopy of clutching 
branches. Far below camp 
spread a vast amphitheatre, 
glimpsed through the trees; 
afairy land of beauty fad- 
ing in the purpled distance. 
These foothills and moun- 
tain slopes, at chill alti- 
tudes of eleven to twelve 
thousand feet are clothed 
with dense vegetation be- 
cause of the continuous 
tropical rains. The limbs 
of the great trees are fes- 
tooned with flowering or- 
chids, pale green mosses 
and many blossoming vines and shrubs. 
And beneath is large-leafed succulent 
vegetation growing head-high, of so 
soft and juicy a texture that a handful, 
if squeezed, would fill with liquid a 
small goblet. 


PROKEN in a veritable labyrinth of 
jungle-sown ravines and netted for- 
ests it seemed nature had endowed 
these fastnesses with every care and 
forethought for the preservation of the 


gigantic ape. Half a dozen varieties 
of edible vegetables grow around beds 
of wild celery; the tender shoots from 
bamboo clusters prod upward from 
leafy floors; upon tree and shrub, ber- 
ties are scattered through the endless 
miles of jungle stronghold. Mother- 
nature, kindly to the gorilla, did not 
fail to lift a protecting hand to throw 
every obstacle of entanglement and 
barricade against man’s intrusion into 
these solitudes. For some reason, omi- 
hous it may be, elephants, lions and 
other killers rarely invade the forests 
of the gorilla. The crafty leopard 
alone leaves here and there in the go- 
tilla’s trail, the occasional traces of 
his spoor. 

My plan was to attempt first to take 
motion pictures of gorillas. While thus 
tngaged, I hoped to gain experience 
which would be helpful in my efforts 
to capture the young animals. The 
mountain gorillas are supposed to at- 
tain exceptional size and gigantic 
strength. Their proportions and might 


may be seen stamped on the trails they 
make and written in the crushed and 
broken forest growth. 

My first impressions of the gorilla 

were lasting. 

We picked up the trail at daybreak, 
and followed the wander- 
ings of a gorilla band 
through the forest. It was 
rough going. Joe, a native 
of the lower Congo, my one 
English-speaking compan- 
ion, who had followed me 
from the mouth of the 
Congo two thousand miles 
distant to this place, helped 
me lift and push each man 
bearing the weight of our 
outfit, over boulder and 
fallen tree trunk and up 
the steep precipitous walls 
that were among the forest 
obstacles in our path. It 
was noon when we paused 
for rest at a place in the 
forest which was flat 
enough to get a _ toe-hold. 
The rain had begun to 
trickle through the trees 
and with it came a glacial 
damp, edged with penetrat- 
ing keenness. The heavens 
darkened, blotting out the 

frosty peak of Mikeno. We took ad- 
vantage of the scant shelter at hand 
thinking all was done for the day, when 
from the forest below came a curious 
rattling sound like the chattering of 
teeth. It persisted for a dozen sec- 
onds, ceased, and was repeated. My 
men looked at each other and said “En- 
gabe” (gorilla). Then came a deeper 
boom, a dull resounding rapid striking, 
a muffled drumming which carried with 
it a certain sense of power. It was 
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like the sound of strong men rapidly 
beating a carpet. A terrific roar rent 
the forest stillness. Again and again 
it crashed, deep and guttural, in answer 
to the echoes that were flung back and 
forth among the assembled peaks. In 
the accompanying silence it came to me 
that down there beyond the leafy 


“screen an old gorilla was looking up at 


us and voicing in his roars and chest 
beats the ape’s ancient defiance of hu- 
man kind, a defiance as old as Africa. 


OME observers have likened the 

roar of a gorilla to a bark. This is 
true of the animal when pursued, but 
at bay the vocal utterance is prolonged 
and tremendous. It rivals even the 
roar of the lion. The old gorilla be- 
low us ceased his roars and chest beats 
and we followed as the band moved 
off, crawling through endless tunnels 
they made through the thickets. The 
men seemed swallowed up in these im- 
penetrable depths that were illuminated 
occasionally by flashes of lightning. 
Then came a peal of thunder and the 
flood gates were loosed. The rain beat 
down through the forest trees into the 
lower shrubbery upon the naked backs 
of the men. At first they kept on dog- 
gedly, then overcome by the misery in- 
flicted by the icy projectiles, they 
paused and like animals seeking mu- 
tual protection huddled together in a 
bunch; but there was no rest and we 
pushed forward, worming our way 
through the entangled vegetation. The 
gorilla band had gone on. Occasionally 
from somewhere in the forest ahead 
the old male would roar. At each of 
these wrathful explosions my men 
would stop, then after repeated urg- 
ing they would get up and resume the 
march. Sometimes the density of tree 





and undergrowth presented an impass- 
able barrier. Upon this the men fell 
with their long-hooked knives, hacking 
and cutting at it as though in combat. 
This was often repeated, for the go- 
rillas were keeping to the densest jun- 
gles, doubtless in an endeavor to shake 


us from their trail. Time after time we, 


fought our way to 
a place where the 
gorillas had paused 
to spy upon their 
strange pursuers 
only to hear fur- 
ther ahead the 
roaring of the re- 
treating band. 

It was two o’clock 
in the afternoon 
when, after a steep 
climb, the forest 
showed signs of 
breaking. Beyond, 
a few scattered 
trees were sten- 
ciled, mere spear 
points against the 
sky. Upward we 
toiled; one hour 
passed, then an- 
other, and the jun- 
gle thinned to the 
stunted growth of 
the higher alti- 
tudes. We scrambled across a mossy 


ledge and up through a cedar thicket 
and came to where a precipice broke 
sheer. I crawled to its edge and peered 
downward. 


HE marks of the gorillas’ feet were 

in the mossy slime against the rock 
where they had slid over the brink. 
They must have helped each other down 
those broken thicket-covered ledges. I 
leaned against a boulder and looked 
across miles of open space toward the 
misty blue of Karasimbi, then down 
upon the valley that was painted in va- 
ried colors, like the gaudy contents of 
a lady’s work basket thrown down in 
negligent confusion. Turkey red, Prus- 
sian blue, vivid orange (with silver and 
gold threads winding through a field of 
velvet green) lay in the haze of a 
stingy sun that cast glowing touches 
here and there. 

The Batwa crept up beside me and 
peeped out silently. Half a dozen por- 
ters with photo-outfits deposited their 
loads and lay down. Scarred and bat- 
tered the two great mountains, Mikeno 
and Karasimbi, menaced each other as 
though they ‘had been thrust asunder 
from combat by some colossus, leaving 
this valley between. Far out in the 


blue a pair of whistling eagles soared 


like diminutive airplanes. Upon the 
wind that sighed up from the vast 
depths below came the faint howls of 
the gorilla band. The Batwa in answer 
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The mystery and the misery of the 
ages. 


to my query as to the whereabouts of 
the gorillas shook their heads. One 
produced his fire sticks and, holding one 
stick under his toes firmly on the 
ground, he placed the other end of the 
stick upon it and revolved it rapidly be- 
tween his palms until at the friction 
point a tiny smoking flame arose. He 
lit his pipe and 
puffed complacent- 
ly and passed it to 
hisfriends. To 
them this was the 
end of the trail. I 
unwrapped a small 
bundle strapped to 
my belt and was 
munching its con- 
tents when every 
muscle in my tired 
body involuntarily 
sprang taut. One 
of the Batwa, a 
keen-eyed creature, 
crawled to an over- 
hanging ledge and 
peered downward. 
Instantly up from 
the dropping walls 
came a rap, rap, 
rap, like the beat- 
ing of a drum. I 
watched the brush- 
covered ledges, but 
no movement could be detected betray- 
ing the presence of the gorillas, though 
it was evident they were climbing down 
the precipice where they knew we could 
not follow. At regular intervals the 
chest-beating was repeated, always 
growing fainter, until it died in the in- 
terminable depths below. 

For days, running into weeks, there- 
after I pursued gorillas. I say “pur- 
sued,” for it was nothing else. Occa- 
sionally I saw gorillas, large manlike 
creatures covered with long coarse hair, 
that I could easily have killed, but they 
gave me no chance to photograph them. 
My men could not understand why I did 
not kill the animals. Each time I as- 
sembled the motion-picture outfit, hop- 
ing for results, they glanced whimsi- 
cally at each other and shook their 
heads. “What was in that funny box 
anyway? Surely the white man was 
mad!” 


HE only symnathetic one was Joe. 
“Me know,” he said, “what in de 
box. I see spirits come out of it in 
Boma. Dey no talk, master, but laughed 
and whispered and fought and killed 
each other, and one day, when de sun 
was all shining outside, I saw it rain.” 
In those weeks of fruitless endeavor, 

I learned much about gorillas. Each 
band, female and young, presided 
over usually by a single adult male, 
lived in its own particular portion of 
the forest, which was rarely invaded by 


other bands; just as Indian tribes in 
the great Northwest formerly divided 
among them the rights to various sec. 
tions of the hunting grounds. That the 
adult male gorillas fight to a finish for 
mastery of the harem, there is small 
doubt. The lone trails we often saw of 
single male gorillas through the moun. 
tains testified to many enforced bach. 
elorhoods. 

The camps of the gorillas, occupied 
only for the space of a night, consisted 
of large, birdnest-like couches upon the 
ground, built with some care from the 
grasses and twigs of adjacent shrub. 
bery. But no attention was paid to 
protection from the icy blasts of rain, 
Rarely did they use the hollow openings 
of trees. On still rarer occasions, while 
the adult male slept on the ground, the 
mothers with their young built huge 
nests in the tallest trees. At such times 
the reason was evident, for a careful 
search disclosed the trails of prowling 
leopards, who, not daring to attack an 
adult gorilla, snatch, when occasion al- 
lows, one of their young. 

A Batwa chief once told me of hear- 
ing in the forests one night the sound 
of a fierce struggle, punctured by the 
roars of a gorilla. Investigation next 
morning disclosed a dead leopard. It 
had been badly mauled in the encounter 
and then apparently tossed aside. 


our attempts to photograph gorillas, 

every likely scheme and subterfuge 
was tried but the right one. Once I 
had them surrounded in a forest thicket 
but my carriers fled pell-mell down the 
mountainside, spilling my outfit in all 
directions, as the gorillas charged. One 
great ape paused for a space among the 
boxes, gazing down on them curiously 
before he disappeared. At times Joe 
and I fired off our guns and howled, 
hoping to frighten the gorillas into 
climbing trees; but nothing of the kind 
occurred. Each morning we were off 
at daybreak and trudged back at night 
soaking wet, disappointed and weary. 
I had accomplished nothing. Sometimes 
at the end of the day we were deep in 
a wilderness of jungles and ravines, far 
from camp. My Batwa guides, alert to 
the danger of being caught without fire, 
made for the nearest cane-brake, there 
to split the dead stalks they gathered 
into matchwood for a torch before be- 
ginning the journey campward. When 
night descended our roof of forest 
branches shut out all light that might 
have come from the lowering, starless 
sky. We stumbled on, groping through 
absolute darkness. The flickering flame 
seemed but to accentuate the gloom of 
the jungles and add to the pall of 
ghostly solitude that pressed in from 
the forests. Walls of jet, impenetrable 
save for the faint leafy tracery illumi- 
nated by the flaming torch retreated 
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before us, closed in and followed as we 
advanced. Still the Batwa with unerr- 
ing instinct never faltered in their 
course. Sometimes long detours were 
made around some impassable obstacle, 
other times we hacked our way through 
intervening undergrowth or slipped 
down into ravines only to climb up 
again. Each hidden pit lay in ambush 
to ensnare unwary feet. Each clawing 
thicket was armed with stinging nettles 
that lashed poor naked bodies and held 
an icy shower-bath ready and waiting. 


Oo night the sudden yapping of a 
dog that followed my men preceded 
the cry of “Chewey” (leopard). A great 
uproar arose, men flung their spears 
into the darkness. In the confusion the 
torch was extinguished. I stood stark 
still, flattening myself against a tree, 
fearful of knife or stabbing spear. The 
torch was kindled as quickly as pos- 
sible, rimming with light the faces of 
men staring into the darkness. One 
called his dog. A mangled creature 
crept up. Before I could interfere he 
had been given a merciful spear thrust 
and we went on again. Hardship and 
failure walked together like twin 
brothers and always kept me company. 
Had I given up in disgust and left the 
country then, I would always have had 
grave doubts as to the authenticity of 
Du Chaillu’s descriptions of the go- 
rilla. But we kept doggedly on. 

Several peculiarities of the gorilla 
were very noticeable. One that before 
flight they invariably paused in the 
forest to roar and beat their chests with 
the apparent intention of combat. Then, 
after they had disappeared, sometimes 
from behind, a shaggy head would arise 
to peer silently over a leafy screen. At 
discovery, a hard, derisive bark from 
the eavesdropper announced the depar- 
ture of the band through the jungle. 

I pondered over the analysis of this 
phenomenon. What thoughts evolved in 
the gorilla’s mind? Was he both com- 
bative and curious? Could these emo- 
tions be aroused artificially to lure him 
toward the waiting camera? 

I had learned some woodcraft in 
hunting African big game, but my 
schooling with white and Indian hunt- 
ers out West had contributed most to 
my education. I knew various ways of 
luring game to the waiting hunter by 
playing upon curiosity or passion. At 
last from certain deductions I formu- 
lated a plan which I thought would en- 
able me to photograph gorillas and 
capture their young. With the result- 
ing change of procedure in hunting, I 
also changed my hunting grounds to 
distant forests which I had never be- 
fore penetrated. 

The first gorilla band encountered 
acted promisingly. We had been trail- 
ing the animals for hours, tugging 


through the thick shrubbery on hands 
and knees like worms boring through 
an apple. It was exhausting work, for 
no trail-cutting was allowed. In silence 
we noted the fresh droppings and the 
presence of a bush fly upon the trail, 
which spelled the nearness of our 
quarry. Slowly we crawled through a 
dense cane brake, beyond which some 
forest trees extended wide mossy 
branches over patches of wild celery. 
Just ahead we could hear the gorilla 
band moving in the thickets. A little 
Batwa pointed with his spear. I fol- 
lowed with my eyes the gleaming shaft. 
Fifty feet distant were several gorillas 
in a vine-grown tree. They had stopped 
dead still, watching. The gorilla, 
though passing most of his life on the 
ground, may be decidedly arboreal 
when it pleases him. I crouched low, 
assembling my camera. A scream split 
the silence, the tree seemed full of 
bounding apes, then they came down 
the ropelike creepers hand over hand. 
The men had been cautioned to conceal 
themselves and to be absolutely quiet. 
I crouched behind my camera, which 
was so camouflaged that only the lens 
showed among the leaves. 


No movement broke the tense silence 
that settled upon the forest, as I raised 
and lowered my helmet from my place 
of concealment. I repeated it once, 
twice, thrice. A violent crash in the 
thicket like the rapid explosion of giant 
fire crackers, and up lunged out of the 
green, thirty feet 
distant, a great go- 
rilla. For a mo- 
ment he sat there 
perfectly still, one 
huge fist closed 
around the branch 
of a tree overhead. 
Then, with slow de- 
liberation he raised 
himself higher, 
craning his neck to 
see over interven- 
ing thickets, a half 
human, half brut- 
ish thing, silhou- 
etted against the 
gloomy forest. His 
wrinkled old face, 
framed in bristling 
hair, expressed in- 
tense curiosity. It 
was a strange in- 
troduction — we 
two — white man 
and gorilla, out 
there in the Congo forest. The ape, 
so manlike, seemed gazing from a 
gloomy cavern, impersonating the stone 
age in a meeting with the steel. It was 
a vivid picture, tragic to a degree. The 
sudden movement of another gorilla 
just below him, 
sight, caused the first gorilla to look 


Beating his chest in rage. 


and screened from . 


. 


down. Perhaps some word passed be- 
tween them, for as he jerked his head 
back toward me a fit of passion con- 
vulsed his face. The cavernous mouth 
opened and a thunderous roar filled the 
forest. With sudden tremendous power 


he tore a limb from the tree and car- 
ried it to his mouth, biting off chunks 
of the hard wood and spitting them out. 


SPRANG up to swing the motion- 

picture camera upon him, but he 
dropped from sight into the jungle 
masses and was gone. I turned to Joe 
with the remark, “I thought he was 
coming that time.” Joe arose, his hands 
were empty. In the excitement attend- 
ing the stalking of the gorilla we had 
left our rifles behind! 

The more I observed gorillas, glimps- 
ing them here and there in the jungle 
and catching on the motion-picture film 
short flashes of their home life, the 
more I was impressed with the fact that 
I had to do with an ape so manlike that 
he is subject to the strengths and weak- 
nesses of primitive men. Until the last 
experience narrated, the gorilla had al- 
ways retreated before my advance, but 
in spite of this I knew that they had 
killed natives in the district. A mental 
analysis of the behavior of each gorilla 
band encountered yielded various results, 
and it was often a perplexing problem 
to choose, at the critical moment, the 
best of the various schemes I had de- 
vised to decoy the animals toward my 
ambushed camera. 
Some would drift 
down wind from 
the scent of men 
who had been dis- 
patched windward. 
Others, more truc- 
ulent, could be 
lured from the for- 
est by imitating the 
snarl of a leopard 
and the cry of a 
young gorilla in 
distress. Still 
others could be pro- 
voked to approach 
by direct menace. 
Sometimes we beat 
on our chests in 
imitation of a rival 
gorilla band. But 
probably the most 
interesting trait 
which I observed, 
and one we used to 
great advantage, 
was the discovery that apparently the 
gorillas were poor at mathematics and 
would become confused in their count 
above three or four. Recognizing this 
fact I would sometimes in plain view of 
the gorillas lead my party into a thicket 
for concealment. I discovered that if 

(Continued on page 680) 
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ALLEGHANY 
HUNTIN’ , 


N the distance, high above the tree- 
tops, a great bird winged slowly 
down the dark fringe of forest that 

borders Turkey Creek. 

“That there’s a eagle,” pronounced 
Dave. 

Chickadees lisped in the gray beeches. 
A red squirrel on the limb of a mighty 
oak tree twitched his tail excitedly and 
swore, “a-click-a-lick-a-lick-a-lick!” A 
flock of bronze turkeys ran before us, 
wings outspread in their hurry to at- 
tain the friendly shelter of the apple 
orchard adjoining the “Widder Samp- 
son’s” home. Across the level pasture, 
close-cropped by sheep, we could see 
that comfortable white house nestled 
among the leafless lilac bushes, a 
thread of wood smoke wavering up 
from the chimney. And at the back 
door, shading her eyes in the effort to 
make out who we might be, was the 
apron-clad figure of Aunt Martha her- 
self. 

It was early November. Katydid 
days had come and gone. In chastened 
plumage the birds had flown on to the 
south in little hushed groups. Green- 
brier in dull crimson still glowed from 
the swamps and here and there a fiery 
leaf yet clung to a twig and dared the 
cold. Ducks were on the ponds, wood- 
cock in the birch and alder, bob-whites 
were plump and strong of wing, and 
among russet blackberry canes un- 
numbered rabbits squatted in their 
forms. 
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Glorious Days Afield With Dog and 


Gun in West Virginia Mountains 


By Raymonp §S. DEcK 


The morning was a glorious one. 
This early it was quite cool; as we 
breathed, baby billows of vapor showed 
white in the air. Bluegrass Valley, in 
southern West Virginia, was blanketed 
in frost save in wet patches where the 
sun had laid it bare. A most wonder- 
ful huntin’ day! 


EST VIRGINIA huntin’, bear in 
mind, is a simple and rugged 
sport. We had only two dogs, my 
spaniel and 
Dave’s grand 
old foxhound; 


before while 
chasing a 
“mountain red” 
through the 
night forest. A 
veteran Winchester pump- 
gun, to which the owner al- 
ways referred affectionately 
as “Old Horkus,” rested on 
Dave’s arm. I carried my 
favorite twin-barrel. Dave, 
I remember, wore blue over- 
alls, while we both had old, 
blood-stained hunting coats. 
With plenty of shells and 


capacious game pockets, we 
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had all the outfit we needed for a day- 
light-till-dark hunt for the small game 
abounding in every thicket. 


“TODAY,” Dave was telling me in 
the quaint speech of his moun- 
tains, “Had orter be a pow’ful huntin’ 
day. My ol’ daddy al’lus ‘lowed that 
when th’ moon tilted so’s you e’d hang 
your shot-pouch on its horn, hit was 
good huntin’ weather, an’ last night 
*rore I turned in she was jest—” 
Whirr -rr-r! 
With the roar 
of thunder a 
covey of  bob- 
whites burst 
from the wilted 
ragweed at our 
feet. Six, ten, 
a dozen birds 
(call them par- 
tridges with us 
southerners _ if 
you will) hur- 
tled away. Then 
another, and 
two more. My gun 
cracked; the pump 
boomed dully three or 
four times. The first 
bird flinched as a 
half-dozen brown 
feathers puffed out. 
A hundred yards it 
flew straightaway, 
then dove into 2 
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dump of hazel whence 
the cocker retrieved it a 
few minutes later, quite 
dead. Dave, with his 
close-shooting “squirrel 
gun,” had let drive at 
one bird a moment too 
soon; its shattered bones 
crunched as I picked it 
up. Two other shots he 
had apparently missed, 
although one bird, he 
opined, had faltered 
“jest a leetle bit” at his 
shot. The covey had 
split on rising, both 
coveys crossing Turkey 
Creek to scatter among 
the dry leaves of a beech-wood. The 
creek was wide, there was no foot-log 
near-by, and anyhow coveys aplenty 
were “usin’” in the fields before us. 
Even as we started on, we heard off 
across a cornfield the plaintive “quoi- 
ce!” of a bird separated from his 
flock and immediately, from the 
alder swamp beyond Aunt Mar- 
tha’s house, came the sweet minor 
note in answer, “quoi-hee!” 
We might have heeded 
that siren had not the 
hound’s cry sounded just 
then, “ownh! ownh! 
ow-00-00-00!”” — and 
the frantic yelps of 
the spaniel. A flash 
of gray darted out. 
A few hops bunny took in the 
open, then sat up and licked his whis- 
kers, 


Hé knew, I guess, that no dog or 
fox could catch him in this 
tangled heath; besides, when he grew 
tired there were dozens of familiar 
woodchuck burrows into which he could 
slip. But of a sudden his ears went 
up (and I daresay his nose quivered) 
at some slight move I made; he hopped 
into the cover amid a rain of shot. 
Approachng, we saw tufts of gray 
silk clinging to the briers where 
he had vanished. Ten feet below, 
the dogs were gently muzzling a dead 
rabbit. 

Bob, the spaniel, trotted ahead of us; 
Coley jogged sedately along a brier- 
grown fence. We trudged on, scanning 
the trees for squirrels as we passed 
through a grove of oaks. That these 
animals were extraordinarily numerous 
was proclaimed by the number of their 
Nests of leaves showing in the tree- 
tops, and by a tawny carpet of nut 
shells which covered the forest floor. 
But they were cunning; we killed never 
a4 one, 


Without reward we shook three of 


The rude cabin which is home to Dave. 


a long string of brushpiles which 
stretched along the wood edge. From 
beneath the fourth a cottontail scuttled 
and went in long leaps back into the 
wood. 


PX just a glimpse of the bobbing 
white tail I fired, and like an echo 
the mountaineer “cracked down on 
im,” eliminating the necessity of fur- 
ther shots. The very next brushpile 
gave up another rabbit, and the next. 
This last  cottontail 

eluded harm from a 

laudable volley of 

shots. We witnessed a 

pretty chase by the two 

dogs, which ended only 

when, after a nearly 

complete circle of a 

mile, the rabbit holed 

in a limestone cliff on 

the hillside. 

We sat down to al- 
low the dogs time to 
scout through a jungle 
of briers. A farm youth 
slouched out of the 
woods, a “single bar’]” gun in his hand, 
a half-dozen gray tails dangling from 
his pocket. 

“Howdy,”. he greeted us. 

A big black and white woodpecker 
with a scarlet crest came swooping 
across the creek and lit in full view on 
the blasted skeleton of a chestnut tree. 
“Whee-ack! Whee-ack!” he screamed, 
and laughed madly. He beat a crash- 
ing tattoo with his bill while chunks of 
rotten wood rained to the ground. His 
mate appeared. They drummed and 
laughed as they worked slowly out 
of sight. 

“Them Indian hens,” declared 
Dave, “is good to eat. 
Some fellers calls ’em 
woodcocks, but Indian 
hen is what I’ve 
al’lus hyeered was 
right. From _ hyere 
on,” he counseled, 
“we'd orter separate 


tell we top Smoky 
Knob.” 

He nodded toward a 
hill before us. 

“They’s hun’erds o 
squirrels in them 
hick’ries, an’ a ol’ he- 
pheasant beatin’ on ev’ry 
log. A feller’d orter kill 
a back-load ’fore he hits 
them fur red bresh.” 

I was glad that both 
dogs deserted me for 
Dave, for thickly for- 
ested Smoky Knob called 
for still-hunting of the 
truest sort. Hardly had 
the hillman swung away 

when I heard the tap, tap, tap, of a 
hickory nut falling through limbs, then 
a rustle as it buried itself in the dry 
leaves. Surely it had fallen from the 
top of that hickory which towered over 
a little grove of its children. Hun- 
dreds of black-husked nuts showed on 
twigs against the sky. I had a sensa- 
tion—more vague than sight—of a 
furry form slipping along a topmost 
limb; but when I stood under the tree 
only naked branches could be seen, 

trembling in the breeze. 

An orange-red streak, 

though, glowed like 

flame against a black 
limb. I sat down with 
my back to a mossy 
stump and watched 
and waited. Fifteen 
minutes passed. I 
could not be mistaken; 
the red streak had 
started to move. Little 
by little it glided up 
over the branch; finally 
it quite disappeared. 
I stood up, backed 
a dozen paces and fired at two ear- 
tips sinking insensibly away. A big 
southern fox squirrel with a bushy 
orange tail-clutched at the limb, dan- 
gled for a moment, then dropped like 
a plummet to thee ground. With the 


, 


A half-grown fox paused for a moment. 





echoes of my shot another nut fell from 
a near-by tree. Alarmingly calling, 
“cewuk, cwuk, cwuk,” a gray squirrel 
scampered down the rough trunk of a 
shellbark to tumble at a singile shot. 

I dropped down to rest where the 

sunlight traced an orange-checked pat- 
tern of warmth on the 
leaves. The oaks around 
me were, even this late, 
studded with acorns. 
Each breeze brought a 
shower of wild fruits 
pattering through the 
branches. Onto a log 
dotted with little piles 
of shells and burrs a 
chipmunk’ dashed; 
chirped, flirted his slen- 
der tail and cursed 
me. A_ yellow-jacket 
hummed past; another, 
and another. Around 
an oozing cut in the 
bark of a sweet birch 
I saw a dozen wild bees 
clustered; more winged 
up as I watched. 

“ ‘Great men,’” I quoted warningly, 
“should drink with harness on their 
throats,’” and with my gun barrel 
raked them away. 

Five or six of them tumbled into the 
leaves and lay there shivering; the 
others buzzed erazily off. The wet 
patch onto which the sap had trickled 
smelled like rum. 


N a moss-cushioned log a couple of 

rods distant, two gray thrushes 
flitted about. One flew into a little 
dogwood whose next spring’s flowers 
showed as pink buttons. “Quirt!” she 
called, “quirt! quirt!” A spotted oven- 
bird ran over the mold like a tiny sand- 
piper and disappeared in a clump of 
bracken. Over a knoll the leaves 
rustled; were still; rustled again. 


“The gambolings of a well-fed squir- 
rel,” I reflected, “or perchance an ap- 
proaching hunter.” 

But as I sat barely breathing, peep- 
ing over a boulder out of the corner of 
my eye, a stocky brown bird appeared 
from a tangle of wild grape leaves. 

“Prrt! Prrt!” I heard 

the sharp chirp of a 

ruffed grouse. “Quit!” 

came an answering note 

from beyond. One after 

another they hopped 

onto a log, eight grouse, 

and filed its length like 

a miniature army. They 

pecked and _ scratched 

in the leaves like so 

many fat brown 

chickens. I am _ not 

quite sure I was sorry 

to hear them thunder 

away before I could 

spring to my feet. Any- 

how, even as the pel- 

lets from my only shot 

rattled through the 

limbs I followed in the 

direction of their flight. Not many 

minutes later I emerged into a long- 

deserted pasture, a wild, brush-grown 

dingle of crab apple trees and sumach. 

Entirely to the liking of a hunter, the 

birds rose again, singly and in pairs, 

and sailed off over the level roof of 

second-growth. The first I tumbled 

headlong as it flashed behind the black 

shelter of a sugar maple which stood 

guard by a little spring. Two more 

flushed but I missed. A third flared 

sharply and headed back into the tim- 

ber. When I pulled the trigger it 

wavered, righted itself, and soared out 

of sight rocking crazily. I found it, a 

fine plump hen, where it had tumbled 
into a new-stacked brushpile. 

At the top of Smoky Knob I found 
Dave stretched in the sun. He was 


munching at a cluster of frosted fox 

grapes. Pitching a bunch to me he in. 

quired whether I had “made a Killin.’” 
I told him what luck I had met. 


E spat fluently and well at a grass. 

hopper which tumbled from its 
weed-stalk and crawled laboriously 
away. 

“They ain’t but one way,” he an- 
nounced, “to kill pheasants in these 
hyere farm woods. Hits diff’runt from 
the mountain.” 

He drew four grouse from his 
pockets, as many squirrels, a rabbit, 
and a bob-white. 

“Charlie Sykes killed five t’other 
evenin’ in two hours. You know they’s 
sheep what shelters in all these woods, 
an’ ol’ Mr. Pheasant, he gets used to 
hyeerin’ clatterin’-—as long,” he de- 
clared impressively, “as they’s a sheep 
bell a-ringin’.” 

He pulled from his pocket a little 
bell such as is sometimes fastened to a 
sheep collar so that the owner may 
know the whereabouts of his flock. 
Dave winked grandly. 

“When I hyeer a pheasant a-drum- 
min’ I start slippin’ to-wards ’im, keep- 
in’ mostly behind trees. Ever’ little bit 
I shake this hyere bell, an’ he don’ pay 
no mind to th’ racket what I make. 
Gin’ally he’s still a-beatin’ when I 
shoot ’im.” 

Three of his grouse Dave had killed 
in this fashion. The other had been all 
but decapitated as it walked across a 
path. 

We lolled there comfortably for a 
full hour. I reveled in a hunter’s lunch 
of cream cheese with thick slices of 
onion, sandwiched between chunks of 
“salt risin’” bread. The air was 
fragrant with the aroma of a distant 
forest fire; off, off, in the distance I 
could see the rolling summits of the 

(Continued on page 682) 


The rolling summits of the Blue Ridge, veiled in the haze of Indian summer. 
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Ducks, GEES 
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By 
DonaLp HouGH 


THANKSGIVING g 


A Goose Replaces the Turkey in This 
Story of a Good Old-Fashioned 
Thanksgiving Day 


HE turkey has probably taken its 
T place as the perpetual emblem of 
Thanksgiving Day. This is be- 
cause the turkey was the principal wild 
game at hand when the original 
Thanksgiving Day was_ celebrated. 
There are no more wild turkeys—not 
enough so that we can go out and shoot 
one for dinner, at any rate. So we go 
to a butcher shop and buy a hand-fed, 
butchered turkey of the barnyard and 
our dinner on the last Thursday in No- 
vember symbolizes, not our present 
thankfulness, but the good fortune of 
the Pilgrim Fathers a couple of cen- 
turies ago. 

It takes a hardy imagination to offer 
up many prayers of thankfulness over 
good luck in having secured a turkey 
when that turkey has just set us back 
about eighty cents a pound. 

But just to show that America is still 
America, my family and I celebrated 
last Thanksgiving in the real way. 
How would you like to go into your 
wood-shed the day before Thanksgiving 
and see hanging there, all dressed and 
frozen solid, a dozen fat, plump green- 
head mallards, a stark-naked Canadian 
goose, and a loin of two-year-old elk? 

That’s the way my wood-shed looked 
last year. But don’t get me wrong— 
I'm not boasting of my ability to fill the 
larder, nor am I measuring a hunting 
expedition in terms of meat secured. 
But last Thanksgiving I shouldered my 
gun, waved goodbye to my wife and 
boy, went out into the snow not far 
from the house and shot our dinner. 


HAT was a new experience to me. 
I have always lived around cities, 
and my duck-shooting has been done in 
Minnesota. My system has been that 
of most other hunters: two or three 
week-end trips during the Fall, with 
Possibly a good trip of three or four 
days, a hundred miles or so away from 
home, 
I have always rather envied our an- 
cestors, who lived amidst unspoiled 
hunting and fishing, and had only to step 


outside the door to replenish 
the larder. Of course it is 
the long chase, the difficulty 
of obtaining game, that 
makes real sport out of mod- 
ern hunting. Easy game 
would soon make hunting 
monotonous. But I have al- 
ways longed to try it—just 
for once. 

Last year I did it. It came 
about like this: 

My family and I spent the 
winter in Chicago. We didn’t 
have very much money and 
we lived in a so-called “efficiency” 
apartment not much larger than the 
palm of your hand; and if our young 
son wanted to exercise his growing 
body he had to do it in a rather genteel 
way in the public park in company 
with his mother. This was pretty fair 
during the cold weather, but as spring 
neared and warm weather appeared 
just beyond the horizon, I began to get 
nervous. What kind of a summer can 
you spend in a cliff dwelling with a 
husky two-year-old youngster on your 
hands, and not even a car with which 
to reach the distant fields? You know 
the answer. I did, too. And I worried 
my head off trying to find a solution. 
I found it. We went to Jackson’s Hole, 
Wyoming. 


CAME home one night in the wee 

hours, after having spent the eve- 
ning with a friend who lived in the Hole 
but was visiting in Chicago, and awak- 
ened my wife with a wild-eyed declara- 
tion that we were going to Jackson’s 
Hole. ‘“We’ve got to have air and sun- 
shine and elbow room for the kid to 
play in,” I said, being especially care- 
ful not to mention hunting or fishing 
for myself. 

“We haven’t any money,” yawned my 
wife from force of habit. 

“We've got carfare out there,” I 
countered, scenting battle. 

“But we haven’t got carfare back,” 
sniffed my experienced wife. 


I took the bull by the horns. “D— 


carfare back!” I yelled. 


ELL, ten days later we went. We 

did not go on a visit, and of 
course could not afford to stop at a dude 
ranch. We moved out there, lock, stock, 
and barrel. My work is of a nature 
which requires no permanent office or 
address, so we went out to the Hole and 
rented a log house in the little town of 
Jackson—population, three hundred. 

I’ll skip the summer. I don’t know 
why I should have bored you this far 
telling about my family troubles. But 
I want to sketch in a background for 
my story. 

We had a good snow along about the 
middle of November. We had seen it 
coming for weeks—the peaks of the Te- 
tons were glistening white with brand- 
new snow early in October. Slowly it 
had come down the sides of the moun- 
tains, touched the tops of the lower 
buttes—and now here it was, eight 
inches deep. on the ground. And with 
it came cold weather, too. The ther- 
mometer made no bones about sinking 
to ten or fifteen below zero. All over 
town people were getting ready for the 
winter. The chug and buzz of power 
saws sounded sharp and clear on the 
cold mornings, and in the evening came 
the sound of chopping. The elk were 
beginning to come down out of the 
hills, and the mountain sheep left their 
wind-swept pinnacles for lower country. 
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A bunch of elk came down from the hills. 


One night not long before Thanks- 
giving I heard a sound that was fa- 
miliar to me. The boy had been put to 
bed, and my wife and I were sitting 
around the stove. I took my wife out- 
doors, and we stood by the gate in front 
of the house and listened. The sound 
came again. It was the cry of the 
coyotes in the hills back of our house. 
It was moonlight and all the buttes and 
the mountains were a dead, pale white, 
like monster ghosts—and on the still 
air came that lonesome, weird, yet not 
unwelcome cry. The coyotes were com- 
ing to their winter quarters in lower 
country, too. 


T was the following day, I think, that 
Dick Winger came over and sug- 
gested that it might be a good plan to 
go out and get a few ducks. He came 
just in time. We were just out of 
ducks—I had fulfilled a life-long ambi- 
tion that morning and had eaten half a 
roast duck for breakfast. And the 
butcher shop was closed for the winter, 
for everybody hung up their own meat 
during the cold months. 

Well, we went out that afternoon. 
The long grass of the marsh just north 
of town was packed down under the 
snow. So Dick got his skis and I fished 
out my old snowshoes, then we shoul- 
dered our guns and were off. It was 
slow going on the marsh, for the snow 
was soft and the matted grass under it 
made it worse. But we couldn’t walk 
without our snowshoes, of course. Un- 
der the grass and snow, the mud and 
water were just as deep and wet as 
ever. The water came from under the 
ground at the foot of some buttes about 
a mile away, and it was still warm. So 
we walked along with snowshoes and 
hip boots: a rather odd combination. 

We approached the stream that me- 
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andered through the marsh at a point 
where it was about seventy feet wide, 
and the mallards began to get up. 
What beautiful, full-plumaged fellows 
they were, those zero-weather green- 
heads! They let us get close to them, 
too. But we couldn’t shoot, for we had 
neither dog nor boat, and had to drop 
our ducks in the snow or not at all. I 
never before had seen such colors. 
Their feet were a brilliant orange—al- 
most red. Their heads were like green 
silk in the sunlight, and the white col- 
lar was discernible at 
great distances. 

Slowly we trudged 
along, until we came 
to a certain bend in 
the stream. At this 
bend we took our sta- 
tions. We needed lit- 
tle shelter: a clump of 
willow sticks, or our 
skis or snowshoes 
stuck into the snow. 
There were plenty of 
ducks in the air. We 
had chased all the 
mallards out of the 
stream, and they were 
circling here and 
there. Some of them 
came back, but al- { 
though they passed us__| 
within easy range, | 
they were over the 
water, so we didn’t 
shoot. After a few 
minutes it appeared as though they 
would all return over the stream. So 
then I had a brilliant idea. I walked 
along the stream and chased every duck 
out of it—even a few fish ducks that 
hadn’t raised when we first passed. 

Then I returned to my place and 
waited. A pair of mallards came down 


An impromptu blind. 


the stream. But as they approached 
their former feeding places, they suq. 


‘denly rose a bit into the air and ab. 


ruptly circled—directly over us! | 
missed mine and Dick got his. But that 
was the start of some fine shooting, 
The mallards would come down the 
stream, notice that it was deserted, 
would sense danger, and wheel. And 
when they wheeled they came over ys 
and we could drop them in the snow. 
Whenever one or two of them, braver 
than the rest, lit in the stream, we 
promptly chased them away. 


oe long there were half a dozen 

holes in the snow around us, and 
each hole had a duck at the bottom of 
it. All plump greenheads: we passed 
up the hen mallards and the few 
widgeon and whistlers that came along. 


The flight let up a little late in the 
afternoon, and then a most amazing 
thing happened. A mile to the east of 
us passed about eight hundred elk. The 
government refuge lay over there, and 
these elk were either on their way to it 
or had gained its protection. This 
refuge was next to the marshy area on 
which we were shooting. The calf elk 
bawled constantly. They sounded like 
a great flock of geese at long distance. 
With our glasses we watched them; 
majestic bulls with full antlers, nervous 
little calves, graceful, alert cows. Even 
as we watched, a bunch of about twenty 
came down out of the hills east of the 
refuge and filed across the end of the 

: meadows. We could 
have had elk meat 
that day if we had 
wanted it. 

Suddenly I noticed 
Dick looking anxious- 
ly toward the elk. He 
was listening intently. 
He turned to me. “I 
hear geese,” he said. 
Sure enough: there 
was no mistaking the 
Canadian honker. But 
such a noise! The 
cries of the elk were 
drowned out. A mo- 
ment later we saw 
about a hundred geese 
getting up from the 
creek near the refuge. 
The cries rose in in- 
creasing volume, and 
before the first bunch 
was fairly launched 
in the air another 
flock got up, and after that another, 
until six magnificent flocks of honkers 
had taken wing. They circled and 
swerved, criss-crossed each other, flew 
slowly over the marsh. Their cries 
filled the air, and what with the bawl- 
ing of the elk-calves, it sounded like 
Babel sure enough. 
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And now the ducks followed the geese 
into the air. They rose like clouds of 
blackbirds. The air was literally alive 
with them. They formed into immense 
flocks and circled high above the marsh 
and the meadows. There seemed to be 
a general panic among the wildfowl. 
They just hung about that swamp for 
half an hour ina mill- 
ing, floating mass. 
Winger estimated 
that there were close 
to ten thousand ducks 
in the air, and there 
were perhaps four or 
five hundred geese. 

Neither of us could 
figure out what 
started such a _ re- 
markable exhibition. 
Some of this flight 
came our way. When- 
ever any of the mal- 
lards flew over the 
snow instead of over 
the water, Dick and I 
shot. We killed eight 
between us. 

Soon the flight 
stopped, the masses 
of birds settled down 
again, and again the 
cries of the elk were 
the only sounds on the air. It was cold 
work sitting in the snow. The ther- 
mometer was close to zero, my feet 
were numb, my hands were throbbing. 
Just as were ready to start for home, 
the honk of the geese came again to 
our ears. But there was a different 
note in it now. It sounded business- 
like. And a minute later we saw a 
flock leaving the marsh. With great 
wings flapping, which gave them the 
appearance of “waving” over the snow, 
they gradually rose, formed a perfect 
V, and began to make a straight line 
out of the marsh. They passed within 
a hundred yards of us. 


, cold suddenly left our hands, 
the numbness went from our feet. 
We saw business ahead. The geese 
were leaving the marsh. They were 
starting a long flight. The geese that 
passed us had hardly reached the town 
of Jackson when new cries came from 
the marsh as the next. flock got ready 
to take wing. We knew what to do. 
We had hunted geese before on this 
marsh. In the backs of our hunting 
coats were two small sheets. Now we 
got on our snowshoes and went as fast 
as we could toward the line of flight of 
the geese. We knew that the others 
would follow in the same lane. It 
seemed that we never would get there. 
The snow caught my snowshoes 

and in my haste I fell headlong. 
Before we got to the desired spot, the 
second flock had risen and flown past 
us just out of range. But the babel of 


I threw my sheet aside. 


honking still came from the marsh. 
More were getting ready. We reached 
the right place, and nervously took our 
sheets from our pockets and spread 
them on the snow. Then we lay down 
on them and wrapped ourselves up— 
heads and all. 

All was silent and white and cold 
under the sheet. I 
strained my ears. The 
world seemed to have 
gone to sleep. Could 
the third flock have 
gone in another direc- 
tion? But soon my 
heart was doing 
double-time as I lis- 
tened to the honkers. 
The delicious sound 
rose and fell on the 
air. Sometimes it 
seemed they were go- 
ing away, again as 
though were coming. 
Then they struck a 
new note, the sound 
swelled, drew closer. 
I knew they had 
formed their V, had 
selected their leader, 
and were headed out 
of the marsh—prob- 
ably toward us. 

The next few minutes seemed like 
ten years. Again and again I wanted 
to fling the sheet aside. It seemed cer- 
tain they were over us. But I lay still. 
I waited a few seconds longer . 
The honking sounded not a rod away 
from my ears . . I threw my sheet 
aside just as Dick threw his, and the 
geese were directly over us. I grabbed 
my gun and pulled steady on the 
leader. I fired and missed. Alarmed, 
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I fired a hasty second 'shot, and again 
I missed. The geese had flared now, 
were scattering. I took careful aim on 
a towering monster and pulled close on 
him. He wavered, crumpled, fell, hit 
the snow with a resounding thud. 


ICK was already picking up his 

goose when I rose from my sheet 
and went after mine. What a beauty 
A fine gander, just right for 
Thanksgiving! Our snowshoes were 
never so light, our feet and hands 
never so warm, as on that journey 
toward the little town. 

I was too tired to pick him that 
night, so let it go until morning—the 
day before Thanksgiving. It was 
snowing when I got up and built the 
fire in the stove. I spent all morning 
picking the goose and the ducks. Then 
there was other work to do. I had to 
fill the wood-shed with wood. It 
stopped snowing soon after lunch, and 
I worked on the wood-pile all after- 
noon. My young son fell into the spirit 
of the occasion and helped me carry it 
in. My wife was busy stewing cran- 
berry sauce and preparing other deli- 
cacies for the next day. 

It was cold that night—cold and crisp 
and the moon was in all its glory. 
Again we heard the coyotes back in 
the hills. Late in the evening we had 
a visitor. A neighbor came in carrying 
a large bundle wrapped in burlap. He 
wanted to know if we could spare a 
couple of pairs of ducks. Did we want 
to swap them for a loin of elk? 

The swap was made; the neighbor 
commented on the excellence of the 
ducks; we praised the loin of elk. 

Well, that ends the story of our 

(Continued on page 683) 


The main street of Jackson on Thanksgiving Day. 
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HE level rays of the late after- 
noon sun were dancing and shim- 
mering on the heaving waters of 

the Gulf as the fishing yacht, Nancy 
Lee, cleared Punta Gorda Harbor and 
headed for the open sea. The weather 
was warm, but in the transparent, 
humidless air the distant palm-studded 
beach stood out with a distinctness that 
was startling—almost theatrical in 
effect. No place is more lovely than 
the great Mexican Gulf in late 
winter. The deep turquoise 
blue of the cloudless sky is re- 
flected in the deeper, more 
substantial blue of the rip- 
pling waters below. The dis- 
tant palm trees show innumer- 
able soft shades of green in- 
tensified by the rarity of the 
atmosphere and the glittering 
white and yellow of the shift- 
ing sands. 

On board the Nancy Lee an 
anxious fisherman was fever- 
ishly assembling his outfit, 
and presently his lure, a nine- 
inch strip of mullet, was trail- 
ing off the stern. The motor 
was slowed down and, setting 
his drags, the fisherman seated 
himself in comfort, lighted his 
pipe and waited for the su- 
preme event—the strike of 
that greatest of all Florida 
game fishes, the tarpon. 

The moments dragged on. 
No sound was audible save 
the slow, subdued “put-put” 
of the throttled motor and the 
lisp of the waves as they broke 
against the ship’s prow. In 
the west, the sun was reluc- 
tantly slipping into the sea. 
For a moment it hung poised 
on the horizon like a great 
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Grey. 


By DonaLp STILLMAN 


golden ball. Then relentlessly the wa- 
ters reached up until naught but a gol- 
den scimiter remained. In a moment 
even that was gone. But as if by magic, 
from horizon to zenith there arose a 
gigantic pulsating wave of gold and 
crimson, and in the vivid flush of the 
afterglow, earth and sea seemed 


World’s record Broadbill Swordfish. Caught by Zane 
Weight 582 pounds, length 13 feet 1 inch. 


Fight 5, hours, 


brighter than under the noonday sun. 
At this instant, with appalling sud- 
denness a mighty pull of unseen live 
strength was applied to the fisherman’s 
lure—his rod bent in a half circle; he 
struck back hard—a big fish was on. 
There was barely time for a realiza- 
tion of the fact before the invisible 
streak of force dashed off with a speed 
that made the reel snarl in protest. 
Then some three hundred feet away a 
one hundred and fifty pound 
silver king broke water in an 
enormous smother of foam. 
Back he fell with a resound- 
ing splash and the reel hum- 
med like a defective dynamo 
as the tarpon streaked off on 

another headlong run. 
The fisherman, lowering his 
rod a bit, let the line run out, 
easing off the drag as he did 
so—and, behold, the tarpon 
turned suddenly in his tracks 
and came rushing back to- 
wards the boat. Fifty feet 
away he veered, rose in an- 
other smashing break, then 
with the speed of light dashed 
toward the boat and under. 
Only sheer luck saved the fish- 
erman on that manoeuver. He 
had barely time to ease off his 
drag, pass his rod around the 
stern of the boat and turn to 
meet a frenzied three-hundred 

foot rush. 


7 there was compara- 
tive quiet for a few mo- 
ments as the big fish sounded. 
The drag rachet clicked slowly 
as he worked nearer the boat, 
and presently the line was 
pointing straight down. 

The crimson flush had long 
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since faded from the western sky, but 
, three-quarter moon now hung in the 
east, illuminating the scene with a mys- 
terious, mellow light. The fisherman, 
taking advantage of the moment’s in- 
tivity, was relighting his pipe, when 
suddenly he felt his quarry rising to- 
ward the surface. One moment the 
water lay calm and black, the next in- 
sant it was broken into a million scin- 
tillating diamonds as the enraged tar- 
pon, tearing and rushing, 
fung himself this way 
and that in a desperate 
efort to throw the hook. 
The most expert rodsman 
can do little but hold a 
moderately taut line dur- 
ing such tornados. Too 
much strain and the hook 
is likely to pull out—a lit- 
tle slack and it is thrown. 


HE tarpon, failing in 

his efforts to free 
himself now started on a 
straight-away rush that 
almost emptied the 4/0 
reel of line before the fish- 
erman succeeded in turn- 
inghim. Two clean breaks 
followed, and then it 
seemed as if the prey was 
tiring. The rushes be- 
came shorter and were ex- 
ecuted with less strength 
and every now and then 
the great fish rolled on 
the surface. 

Taking line at every 
opportunity, the fisher- 
man led his captive close 
tothe boat. Gaff in hand, 
the boatman leaned over 
the railing, but with a 
sudden revival of energy 
the great fish threw his 
body in the air and at- 
tempted a last feeble run. 
But the relentless pres- 
sure of the drag quickly 
brought him about and 
once again he was led 
batward. With gaff out- 
stretched, the boatman 
watched every movement 
of the flagging fight. 
Then there came a mo- 
ment when the fish lay 
motionless. Instantly the 
gaff drove home—there was a tremen- 
dous splashing and the silver king was 
laboriously dragged aboard to lie glis- 
tening on the deck in the moonlight. 

The lights of Punta Gorda were 
gleaming brightly as the Nancy Lee 
“put-putted” into harbor bearing a 
Proud, happy fisherman and his trophy 
beyond compare. 


The tarpon (Tarpon atlanticus) long 


Weight 976 pounds. 


has been, and by many still is, consid- 
ered the king among salt water game 
fish. It reaches a weight of about four 
hundred pounds, although the heaviest 
brought to gaff on rod and reel weighed 
two hundred and thirty-two pounds. 
The silver king is what is known as a 
surface feeding fish and may be taken 
satisfactorily on comparatively light 
tackle. 

In Florida, a great variety of tackle 


World’s record Black Marlin. Caught by Capt. L. D. Mitchell. 
This fish is a record for all species taken 


on rod and reel. 


is used in angling for this species; 
ranging from the little three-six outfit 
(consisting of six-ounce rod and 6 
thread line) to the heavy fourteen or 
fifteen ounce tip, 9/0 reel and 30 thread 
line. Probably the most popular tar- 
pon outfit in use in these waters con- 
sists of a twelve ounce tip, an eighteen 
to twenty-four thread line and a 4/0 
or 6/0 reel. 

In angling for all heavy weight game 


fish the reel plays a must important 
part. It should be of the star-con- 
trolled drag type. In this style of reel 
the handle turns one way only and re- 
mains stationary when the fish is tak- 
ing line. The drag is controlled by 
manipulating the star—a slight pres- 
sure forward or backward increasing 
and decreasing the drag as desired. 
Many anglers fail to take advantage 
of the drag control on these reels and 
use them as set drags. 
More lines are broken and 
condemned through fail- 
ure to lighten the drag as 
the fish takes a long run 
than from any other 
cause. A drag set up to 
pull six or eight pounds 
when the reel is full of 
line will increase to thirty 
or forty pounds when a 
fish has stripped the reel 
almost to the core. 

The most popular styles 
of star-controlled drag 
reels are the Coxe Ocean, 
the Hardy Alma and For- 
tuna, the E. Vom Hofe 
Universal, the J. Vom 
Hofe B/Ocean and the 
Pflueger Templar. These 
reels sell at prices rang- 
ing from fifty up to seven 
hundred and fifty dollars, 
and all represent good 
value for the money in- 
vested. They are made 
in sizes from the 2/0, 
holding 300 yards of 9 
thread line to the enor- 
mous 12/0 size which 
holds 500 yards of 39 
thread line, the 12/0 size 
being used exclusively for 
the very heaviest of 
swordfish and tuna an- 
gling. 

Split bamboo, hickory, 
black palm and_ royal 
palm are the woods com- 
monly used in the manu- 
facture of deep-sea rods. 
Split bamboo is, of course, 
the most popular for gen- 
eral use while hickory 
seems to be given first 
choice for extra heavy 
fishing by many experi- 
enced anglers. Although 
hickory undoubtedly takes a set quicker 
than bamboo, it is almost unbreakable 
and will stand abuse that would splin- 
ter the finest of split bamboo. 


‘C= black and royal palm are com- 

paratively new woods that are, 
however, giving a good account of 
themselves and are greatly favored by 
those who have used them. Both of 
these woods make rods that are beau- 
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Black Marlin. Caught by Zane Grey. 


Weight 704 pounds. Fight 3 hours 


and 50 minutes. 


tiful to the eye and, when the manu- 
facturers master the art of producing 
them in large quantities they will un- 
doubtedly become more popular. 

There is only one line to consider for 
this sport and that is cuttyhunk of the 
very best quality. The history of the 
making of cuttyhunk lines is of interest. 
Captain Crandall, of Ashaway, Rhode 
Island, dissatisfied with the machine- 
twisted lines which were in his day the 
only ones available, conceived the idea 
of twisting lines by hand. 


ee method allowed of a close in- 
spection of the line during the 
manufacturing process and permitted 
the working out of defects which was 
impossible when the lines were twisted 
by machine. The result was a line as 
near perfect as could possibly be pro- 
duced. The fame of Crandall’s Asha- 
way lines grew, resulting in the incep- 
tion of a business that to-day, after 
one hundred years, is still in the hands 
of the Crandall family and is still turn- 
ing out hand-laid linen lines. 
Cuttyhunk lines are made in two 
colors — natural flax and green. The 
green color is preferred in southern 
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water, particularly in Florida. Some 
anglers condemn the use of the green 
line claiming that it does not test up 
as strong as the natural flax. This 
idea is erroneous, as a first quality 
green line will test exactly the same 
as the equivalent natural colored line. 


Wire leaders are used in angling for 
all of the larger salt water game fish. 
Bronze and piano wire have been popu- 
lar in the past but many anglers are 
now using leaders made of standard 
airplane cable wire. The last named 
presents several advantages. It is most 
flexible, will not snap when kinked and 
tests stronger per calibre than any 
other wire made. The best method of 
mounting hooks, spoons and other lures 
on airplane wire is to turn back a sec- 
tion of two inches or so and solid-wind 
with a light-weight German silver wire. 
Then solder over the winding. This 
mounting will stand a dead weight pull 
of two or three hundred pounds. 


ROD harness and swivel butt rest 

are an absolute necessity in play- 
ing heavy fish. Large swordfish and 
tuna fight long and hard and it is some- 
times two or three hours (or longer) 
before they can be brought to gaff. A 
well-constructed harness takes most of 
the strain off the arms and leaves the 
hands free to manipulate the reel. The 
swivel butt rest enables the angler to 
exert great force when pumping or 
checking the run of a fish. An auxil- 
iary belt butt rest is also a great con- 
venience when the angler wishes for 
one reason or another to leave his seat 
as, for instance, while passing his rod 
around the stern of the boat when a 
fish rushes under it. 

Whengone considers that the rod and 
reel records of six different species of 
salt water game fish are well over two 
hundred pounds, it is easily under- 
standable why heavy tackle and tackle 
of the very best quality is necessary 
for this work. The records at present 
stand as follows: Atlantic or blue-fin 
tuna, taken by Zane Grey off the coast 
of Nova Scotia, 758 pounds; Pacific 
Coast tuna, taken by Harry G. Mallen 
off the coast of California, 319 pounds; 
striped marlin, taken by Zane Grey off 
the coast of New Zealand, 450 pounds; 
black marlin, taken by Laurie D. Mit- 
chell off the coast of New Zealand, 976 
pounds; broadbill swordfish, taken by 
Zane Grey off the coast of California, 
582 pounds; tarpon or silver king, 
taken off the coast of Flordia, 232 
pounds. 

The record weights of all deep sea 
game fish landed on rod and reel have 
been considerably increased during the 
past few years. This has all been 
brought about by the improvements 
made in the various items of tackle 
used, principal among which has been 


the perfecting of the star-controlled 
drag type of reel. Just how high the 
records will go is a matter of doubt but 
it seems as if the limit must almost 
have been reached in Captain Mitchell’s 
976 pound black marlin which is the 
record for any species of fish landed 
on rod and reel. 


paesas fishing is still in the pio- 
neer stages, and in the matter of 
localities, the surface has been merely 
scratched. Florida and Catalina have, 
of course, been popular deep-sea fish- 
ing resorts for some years. New Zea- 
land and Nova Scotia are now begin- 
ning to draw their share of attention, 
the former by reason of the enormous 
swordfish that inhabit its shores and 
the latter by the giant blue-fin tuna 
taken there in recent years. Zane 
Grey and Laurie D. Mitchell have done 
much to bring these two wonderful fish- 
ing grounds to the attention of the gen- 
eral angling public. A few enterpris- 
ing anglers are still striving to devise 
some method whereby the enormous 
broadbill swordfish that abound in 
Block Island waters can be induced to 
(Continued on page 686) 


A large Florida Tarpon, one of the 
gamest of Southern salt water fishes. 
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In Which Helen 
Experiences a 
Disagreeble 


Adventure 


Part II. 


Photo by Nelson Edwards 


some time afterwards I learned that 

the Parson had shot exactly as I did, 
so that there was but one report, and 
as he had not yet crossed the brook I 
was not aware he had tried for the bird 
at all; so we will never know which 
gun should have the credit of that kill. 
At that moment, it had little interest 
for us however, for with the noise of 
our guns another cock flushed from in 
front of me and headed for safety to- 
ward the creek at my right; evidently 
* intending to find refuge on the other 
side. Helen and the Parson were still 
on the far side of the stream; she had 
not shot at the first bird at all, but at 
this last one she took two chances, yet 
on he went, and as I wheeled he was 
just at the edge of the creek, high in 
air to clear the alders, and at least 
eight rods from me; yet as I caught 
him over the barrels, holding a bit high’ 
I touched the left trigger, and he tum: 
bled end over end, going with enough 
momentum, however, to carry him 
nearly over: the stream. As at that 
time I was counting the other bird 
mine I was rather proud of making a 
fairly clever double, and it was when 
the Parson spoke about my being. al- 
most in his way when he had shot at it, 


| SUPPOSED it was my bird, but 


CYCLONE 
on the 


JOB 


By G. O. Banc 


that I first learned there was any ques- 
tion about it. 


ges had been steady to wing and 
shot of the first birds, but when 
the other went up and I wheeled to 
shoot at that, she had gone after her 
bird, and seemed to be having trouble 
in finding it. Calling Cy, and sending 
him in also we all worked toward where 
we had seen the bird drop, but before 
we got to the place the pointer had 
pointed again, and as we worked up 
ready for another bird, if one raised, 
we found her at the roots of an old 
pine stump under which the wounded 
cock had crawled, and by pulling the 
roots of the rotten stump apart, we 
were able to reach him. 

Insisting on the Parson taking the 
pheasant, we now turned our attention 
to the other dead bird, and wanting 
Cal to retrieve it I kept Cy to heel, 
and sent her in saying “dead bird,” and 
motioning her on. She went out of 
sight in the alders, when we were sur- 
prised to hear her bark excitedly, and 
when we got through the brush and 
reached her we found her at the edge 
of the stream anxiously watching the 
dead pheasant which was floating in the 


water close to the other side of the 
stream, here some thirty or forty feet 
wide. She had evidently been part way 
into the water; but it being a new ex- 
perience to her, she had “cold feet” and 
returned, and was now at a loss to 
know what to do. I turned to Cy who 
was anxiously waiting for permission, 
and said, “Go get him, boy,” and he at 
once sprang into the creek and swam 
toward the bird; but before he had 
reached it the pointer encouraged by 
his example, also entered the water 
and with frantic paddling went toward 
them. As Cy turned with the bird 
and made his way back, she reached 
him and tried to take the pheasant 
away; but jerking his head to one side 
he quickly made his way to shore, 
vwhere he brought the bird and laid it 
at my feet. His expression seemed to 
say to Cal, “There, kid, that’s the way 
we handle that kind.” 


HORTLY after this we found a 
place where we could cross the 
creek on some half submerged logs 
which were.so small and slippery, how- 
ever, that Helen was afraid to risk 
crossing on them. She and I wore high- 
laced leather hunting boots, and the 
Parson had on light weight rubber 
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boots there were nearly hip-high; so it 
was decided that I should take the 
three guns and cross on the logs, while 
the Parson would attempt to wade and 
carry Helen on his back. This seemed 
to me a splendid prospect, for while the 
water looked hardly knee-deep I knew 
the soft mucky bottom to be deceptive, 
and as the Parson did not weigh over 
one hundred and fifty, and Helen nearly 
one hundred and twenty, I was antici- 
pating the pleasure of seeing a per- 
fectly g Methodist “immersed” be- 
fore he had finished his task. Perhaps 
evil thoughts like chickens come home 
to roost, or it might have been I was 
too intent upon watching their passage 
to see just where I placed my own feet; 
at any rate they made a safe and fairly 
dry crossing, while I slipped off the logs 
and in order to keep the guns out of 
the wet, floundered about until I was 
well soaked: nearly to the waist. It 
was almost noon, however, and the day 
was so warm, that I did not mind the 
discomfort. My companions seemed to 
find the spectacle I had made so funny 
that I thought best to confess the likely 
reason for it, which added to their 
merriment. 


S we started back to hunt this side 
of the creek, we found that there 
were at least two hunting parties work- 
ing toward us, and while they were 
still a long distance away we could 


hear them yelling to their dogs at the 
tops of their voices. There seemed to 
be four men in the party coming di- 
rectly toward us and their three dogs 
were ranging wide and wild and flush- 
ing and chasing nearly every bird as 
soon as found. 

Soon Cyclone began to make game, 
and roaded into a patch of low brush 
where he came to a stanch point with 
Cal backing close behind him; but when 
we flushed the birds they were both 


hens which went sailing high over the 
heads of the oncoming hunting party, 
and we were completely disgusted to 
see one (man?) deliberately try to shoot 
one of them. Why any sportsman will 
try to shoot the hen birds that make 
our good pheasant shooting possible is 
more than I can understand. His at- 
tempt was harmless, however, and as 
he turned he flushed a cock bird from 
almost under his feet, that the dogs 
had in some way failed to find. Now 
we had the unusual opportunity of 
watching four guns open of this almost 
straight-away bird, and as far as we 
could determine never touch a feather, 
yet we all know that, “to hit is history, 
while to miss is mystery.” The bird 
came sailing toward us almost within 
range, and settled in a small patch of 
cat-tails and flags. “This will be an 
easy one,” I said to my companions, 
and calling Cal, Cyclone having already 
marked the flight and was carefully 
working the flags, I started toward the 
place where the bird was hidden, when 
Helen said, “Dad, wait a moment, we 
know exactly where that bird is hiding 
and with our dogs and the advantages 
we have, you and the Parson could not 
possibly miss him. I think even I 
would be sure of that bird under the 
circumstances, and it doesn’t seem quite 
fair. He gave four men a splendid 
open chance at him, and escaped safely. 
We have each got a pheasant now, Dad, 
that we got in a fair way, and for 
which we are not ashamed, and that 
splendid bird deserves a more even 
break, than he would get from us.” 
Her argument was sound and it pleased 
us both to abide by it, although if she 
had not been with us I am afraid we 
would not have thought of it until too 
late. 

Calling the dogs we worked our way 
well to the right of the party coming 
toward us, over cover that promised to 


We started to hunt this side of the creek. 


be unproductive of game; yet just be. 
fore we reached the last patch of al- 
ders, the dogs pointed, and we put up 
another woodcock and the Parson made 
a clean kill on a real old twister. 


EACHING the car, we laid out on 
the running board three beautiful 
cock pheasants, two woodcock and a cot- 
tontail, which we felt made a very sat- 
isfactory bag for our morning sport. 
With a car cushion at the foot of a tree 
we made Helen a comfortable seat and 
resting place. As one of her new boots 
was chafing her heel, she unlaced and 
removed it while we got out the lunch. 
One of the most pleasant features of 
these fall hunting trips is the noonday 
rest and lunch. How hungry we always 
are. Even if the frankforts are a bit 
burned on one side, how good they taste, 
and the coffee, from the thermos bottle, 
hot enough to fairly scald, seems just 
the very best ever. Sandwiches, dough- 
nuts, cheese—simple enough to write 
about—but oh, how satisfying under 
the circumstances! And when at last 
we have eaten our lunch, fed the dogs, 
and stretched out in the warm grass to 
rest, then we live over again the morn- 
ing’s sport in detail, every action of the 
dogs, the flight of every bird, every miss 
and every hit. 


A nearly two hours of delight- 
ful rest and conversation, we made 
up our minds to drive back over the 
hills some four miles to a place where 
I felt sure we would find a few birds, 
and where there was very little likeli- 
hood of there being any other hunters 
on the ground. It was a section where 
most of the farms were abandoned or 
at least tenantless, and where the bot- 
tom lands were thick with grass and 
weeds and the pastures and hillsides 
growing up to brush. We finally 
reached the lower end of a likely-look- 
ing valley through which ran a small 
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prook that we could step over almost 
anywhere, and began to hunt upstream, 
| keeping in the middle with Helen on 
my right, and the Parson on my left. 
We spread out so as to fully cover the 
most likely part of the territory. But 
for some reason we did not find birds, 
and we had worked over half a mile 
from the car when the dogs first made 
game. 


HEN Cyclone stepped into a twisted 

point with head turned sharply to 
the left, with Cal backing about ten 
fet behind him. Warning my com- 
panions, I flushed the birds, but they 
were both hens. Soon after the Parson 
almost stepped on a cottontail who got 
safely away. Then Helen flushed a 
cock pheasant, but as he swung away 
to the right up into the brushy hillside, 
we did not follow him up. By now 
Helen was having some difficulty from 
the chafing of her boot; so we decided 
to work on to some farm buildings that 
we could see some distance ahead of us, 
and where I felt sure I would find a 
road. There I proposed that we have 
Helen wait for us while we hunted back 
toward the car, then drive around and 
get her; thus saving her any more 
walking. 

The buildings had all the evidence of 
having been unoccupied for a number 
of years. The weeds were high in the 
door-yard and garden, and most of the 
windows in the house seemed broken. 
There was a splendid old orchard which 
also was weed-grown and thick with 
brush. The buildings looked as though 
they had known days of prosperity. We 
were rather surprised to find signs of 
automobile travel in the driveway, and 
naturally assumed that some hunting 
party had been there ahead of us. From 
the knoll on which the house was lo- 
cated we could follow the drive to the 
road, and from the way the road led we 
were sure we could bring the car up 
here without a very long drive. I sug- 
gested that Helen keep Cyclone with her 
for company, and to find a cozy place 
and just make herself comfortable until 
we came for her, which we ought to do 
within an hour and a half at the out- 
side. 


HE Parson and I planned to work 
back toward the car over part of 
the brushy sidehill, where we were likely 
to find some grouse as well as pheas- 
ants, so we started off with the pointer. 


Cyclone loves Helen as he does every 
member of the family, yet it was a bit 
hard for him to stay back with this girl 
now, when the two men were so evi- 
dently going after birds with Cal for 
company. Helen found a warm, sunny 
Place facing the West at the edge of the 
orchard, where there was a bit of grass 
Without briers. Standing her gun 


against a tree close by, she settled down 
on the grass, and unlaced and removed 
the offending boot. Soon the result of 
the unusually strenuous day began to 
tell and, feeling drowsy, she called Cy- 
clone, who had sat close by intensely 
watching the field in which the Pastor 
and I had disappeared, and made him 
lie down beside her. Leaning her head 
against a tree, it was not long before 
she was fast asleep. 


N the meantime 

Cal had found a- 
place where birds 
had been in the 
brush, and carefully 
working over’ the 
ground, she found 
that they had work- 
ed up hill and to- 
ward a_ buckwheat 
field in which the 
grain was still stand- 
ing in shock. As we 
entered the edge of 
the field the birds, 
who were feeding 
and very alert, saw 
us and began to 
flush wild. There 
must have been at 
least twenty pheas- 
ants that rose from 
various parts of the 
field and, as many 
of them made their way back toward 
the valley through which we had come, 
we decided to work back there at once. 
We did not care to shoot more than one 
more each, for our season limit is only 
three birds and we still had three days 
more of open season. On our way 
down the hillside we saw a few grouse 
fly from scrub apple-trees, but they did 
not give us a shot. Then, just before 
we reached the bottom, Cal pointed 
stanchly in a hedge-row, and as a 
grouse started up the hillside toward 
the heavy timber, we both shot and 
down he tumbled. 


N the valley we had worked nearly to 

the road before we found any birds 
except hens, then at last Cal seemed to 
come to where a bird had lately been, 
for she froze into a staunch point. We 
could find no bird, so we called her, and 
as she would only come a few steps and 
then stand again, I knew she was up 
against a wise old cock bird that was 
running ahead of her. How I wished 
for Cy, as he has a trick of his own to 
work on this kind of a bird, and hardly 
ever fails to make one hold for him. 
However, Cal was learning fast, and 
soon she began to trail the bird, and we 
saw he was leading out of the valley 
toward the hills again, when all of a 
sudden he flushed wild four rods ahead 


of the dog and seven or eight ahead of 
us. The Parson was crossing the creek 
and did not have a good chance at him, 
while I could not have asked for a 
better shot. Apparently he got safely 
away, flying perfectly sound and going 
the highest I ever saw a pheasant fly. 
When at least one hundred and fifty 
feet high, and thirty to forty rods 
away, he suddenly seemed to just quit 
and fell headlong to 
earth. This ended 
our sport, for no 
more game was 
raised, and, reaching 
the car, we put the 
guns in their cases, 
feeling completely 
satisfied with our 
perfect day afield. 
We had given the 
young pointer such 
a start toward her 
education that, bar- 
ring accident and 
foolish handling, she 
would be sure to 
make a_ wonderful 
shooting dog. 


S we started the 

car to go for 

Helen and Cyclone, 

we were perfectly 

easy in our minds 

about her, and never 

for one moment thought she might be 
in danger. 

How long Helen had been sleeping 
she did not know. She was awakened 
by hearing Cyclone growl, and woke 
astonished to find standing near her an 
unkempt, hard-faced, middle-aged wo- 
man. Whether she had been attempt- 
ing to steal her gun, or was just watch- 
ing her out of curiosity, Helen did not 
know, but she was very much startled 
and would have been badly frightened 
if she had not had Cyclone with her. 

“What are you doing here in this 
yard?” the woman asked in an ungra- 
cious manner. 

“I am waiting here for my father, 
Helen replied, rather surprised at her 
tone. “We have been hunting pheasants 
all the forenoon. I have new hunting 
boots and one of them chafed my foot 
so I could hardly walk, and when we 
reached this place, father thought best 
to have me wait here for him, and he 
has gone back for the car and will drive 
around here for me. I supposed this 
place was not occupied and felt free to 
do so. I must have dropped asleep and 
was awakened by hearing Cyclone 
growl at you, which is a very strange 
thing for him to do, as he is usually so 
friendly.” 


“Well, the best thing for you to do 
is to get out of here,” growled the wo- 
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the states lying east of the Rockies 

from Southern Ontario to the Gulf, 
get more enjoyment out of their fish- 
ing for the large and small-mouthed 
black bass than any other game fish 
found in that vast territory. 

The large-mouthed bass perhaps en- 
joys the distinction of having more 
names attached to it throughout its 
range than any other one species of 
fish and it no doubt appears strange 
to the northern anglers when they visit 
Georgia, Florida and Alabama and ask 
for bass fishing grounds, to be taken 
out and introduced to what the inhabi- 
tants of those states call “trout” or 
“chub,” for these are the names most 
widely borne by the black bass in those 
states. 

While this particular fish probably 
reaches a maximum weight of eight 
pounds in the northern states, in the 
states bordering on the Gulf of Mexico, 
it sometimes reaches a weight of 25 
pounds, and while it is a most excel- 
lent food fish taken from the clear 
northern lakes and streams, in the 
warm muddy waters of its southern 
habitat, it is hardly to be preferred to 
the carp and other rough fishes. 

The habitat of the small-mouthed 
bass is confined to the clearer streams 
of the Upper Mississippi Valley and 
the Ohio Valley, also inhabiting many 
clear cool lakes in the Upper Missis- 
sippi, in southern Ontario, and certain 
lakes in western New York. It was 
introduced from the Ohio Valley into 
streams emptying into the Atlantic 
many years ago, and is, at the present 
time, as it has been for many years 
past, one of the most desirable game 
fishes in the Potomac river and other 
rivers to the north and south of the 


Potomac. 


|: all probability anglers throughout 


HS gies of the finest examples of the 
introduction of fish into waters 
not previously inhabited by it is in the 
case of the small-mouthed bass in the 
Potomac river. This was brought about 
by a Baltimore & Ohio engineer who 
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LACK BASSES 


The Spawning Habits and Life History of 
the Black Basses Are the Most Interesting 
of Any Species Encountered in Fresh Water 


™ 


By THADDEUS SURBER 


Superintendent of Fish Propagation, 


caught adult fishes and transported a 
comparatively few of them, on two oc- 
casions, from some place near Wheel- 
ing, in the tank of his locomotive to 
the Potomac near Cumberland and 
Hagerstown and there released them 
in its waters. Within ten years after 
he released these adult fishes they were 
being taken from both branches of the 
Potomac river in considerable numbers. 

Our black basses are not, strictly 
speaking, the true bass, but belong to 
the sunfish family, which comprises the 
true sunfishes, crappies and, of course, 
the rock bass. Collectively this family 
of fish is known to fish culturists as 
well as the ichthyologists as the “nest 
builders.” 

There is an ever-increasing demand 
upon the hatcheries, not only of Min- 
nesota but all the other states in which 
these fishes thrive, for a supply of 
young fish with which to restock de- 
pleted waters or to maintain such wa- 
ters as are in danger of depletion from 
over-fishing or some natural cause. 
As a result fish culturists have prob- 
ably paid more 
attention, 
within the last 
20 years, to 
the propaga- 
tion or at- 
tempted prop- 
agation of 
these fishes 
than any other 
species of 
game fish han- 
dled at the 
State and Gov- 
ernment 
hatcheries. 

Minnesota, because of its immense 
area of lakes and streams, has not 
escaped this demand and the demand 
is ever increasing upon our sources of 
supply. It is not possible to rear these 
fishes in any numbers for several rea- 
sons. 

In the first place, none of them will 
give up their eggs, or, in other words, 
permit their eggs to be taken by arti- 


State of Minnesota 


ficial means such as we employ with 
trout, salmon, whitefish and wall-eyed 
pike, but must be permitted: to repro- 
duce their kind as nature intended 
them to do. 


f- ORTUNATELY not only the basses 

but the sunfishes and crappies are 
adapted to and are usually respected 
for the strict attention to the repro- 
duction of their young and the atten- 
tion they give their young for a con- 
siderable period after they are hatched. 
These fishes have developed parental in- 
stinct beyond all other species of fresh 
water fishes, though certain other fish 
found in fresh waters such as the dog- 
fish or bow-fin, and the little stickle- 
backs, care for their eggs and young 
as do the members of the sunfish 
family. 

The large-mouthed bass spawns at a 
season of the year when the water 
reaches an average temperature of 
about 60 degrees, whereas the small- 
mouthed bass may spawn at a temper- 
ature of approximately five degrees 

less. If, by rea- 
son of a sudden 
drop of ten- 
perature, the 
water should 
fall to a tem- 
perature of 40 
degrees or less, 
its effect is the 
immediate de- 
struction of 
every egg de- 
posited by 
these fishes 
and even after 
the hatching 
of the eggs should the temperature of 
the water be suddenly lowered it will be 
fatal to the young fry until they have 
reached an age of ten days or two 
weeks. The number of pairs of brood 
fish (male and female) maintained in 
our ponds have strict limitations, those 
of a lake of average size have not. Cor- 
sequently the chance that a_ second 
spawning will occur is correspondingly 
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Casting the pork rind spinner. 2 


better in a large body of water than it 
would be in a small one under any and 
all weather conditions. 

The spawning habits and life-his- 
tory of these fishes are the most inter- 
esting, to me at least, of any species 
encountered in fresh water. While I 
have had an excellent opportunity to 
study them closely, particularly in 
confinement at one of the Federal 
hatcheries, Professor Reighard of the 
University of Michigan has devoted 
more time to a critical study of their 
habits than any other naturalist, his 
investigations being carried on in con- 
nection with the propagation of both 
species by the Michigan Fish commis- 
sion. Reighard found the number of 
mature eggs carried in the ovaries of 
fishes of average size (12 inches) to 
range from 4,000 to 5,000 and this may 
be safely regarded as the average 
number deposited on the individual 
nest. I have personally known as many 
as 12,000 eggs to be deposited on one 
nest of the large-mouthed bass, but 
this was an exceptional case and may 
have been due to polygamy as Reighard 
points out, two or more females prob- 
ably depositing on the same nest. The 
eggs are always remarkably fertile, 
seldom hatching less than 90 per cent 
under normal conditions. The male 
fish of both species takes entire charge 
of the eggs as soon as fertilized and 
guards them continuously from the 
time they are deposited, through the 
Period of incubation, and continues his 
parental care of the young until they 
have attained the length of an inch or 
more, 


O me this appears to be one of the 
most pronounced cases of parental 
devotion exhibited among fishes and I 
have never tired of watching the 
schools of young as they slowly feed 
around the edge of pond or lake and 


note the care with which all intruders 
are driven away by the guarding male. 
Two schools of young coming from op- 
posite directions will mingle for possi- 
bly a minute or so, the males passing 
closely without seeming attention be- 
ing paid each other, while the young 
emerge from the throng and continue 
in their respective directions. 


HAVE gone somewhat more into 

detail than I had intended with ref- 
erence to their spawning habits but 
solely for the purpose of explaining 
to the average angler the necessity for 
avoiding the capture of the male fish 
while still guarding their young. 
What matters it whether the female 
still bearing ova is taken or whether 
the guardian male is captured; in 
either case the results are the same. 
Sportsmen should, therefore, keep in 
mind that the majority of bass that 
strike the plug at this season of the 
year are doing so in defense of their 
young and that capture of this fish 


means the possible destruction of sev- 
eral thousand young which would oth. 
erwise go far to make up next year’s 
supply. The remedy lies, therefore, if 
we are to perpetuate the species, in 
protection afforded them both preced- 
ing spawning and for a considerable 
period thereafter. 


AS previously shown, the time of 

spawning depends altogether on 
weather conditions which affect the 
water temperatures; a late cold spring 
delaying spawning, an early spring.ad- 
vancing it. For this reason I have for 
some years past advocated the enact- 
ment of a law granting the Game and 
Fish Commissioner powers to set the 
date at which it should be legal to be- 
gin angling for these fishes and the re- 
lated crappies and sunfishes. 

My experience in the propagation of 
these two species extends over a pe- 
riod of a good many years and I will 
have to frankly admit that the results 
obtained during the period have been 
disappointing except in one or two 
cases where ponds of large size were 
available. The study of these fishes 
on their natural spawning grounds in 
Minnesota lakes, in some of the east- 
ern streams where the small-mouthed 
bass is particularly abundant, and in 
the Upper St. Croix and Kettle rivers 
in Minnesota, convinces me fully that 
if we hope to rear them under con- 
trol in any manner it can only be done 
successfuly in ponds of large areas 
plentifully supplied with the natural 
food for the young fishes, and even 
under these conditions we would ex- 
pect the ready susceptibility of eggs to 
loss by sudden changes, as previously 
referred to, to meet with failure under 
certain weather conditions. 

Thirty years ago Minnesota was 
blessed with a greater number of fresh 

(Continued on page 692) 
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WINDIGO COUNTRY 


The Conclusion of the Story of the Two Wanderers 
in the Wilderness North of Lake Superior 


N an hour we called it a grand day, 
l and it was, for October. There 

are so many fish there that I hesi- 
tate to say just what sort of tackle 
should be used to get the most good out 
of it. I leave it to those better in- 
formed on light tackle. A man can 
anchor a canoe there and spend the 
biggest part of his time fighting it out 
with them. They were all of good, 
husky build, and the one my wife had 
the grand tussle with was a real tiger. 
One must have wire leaders by all 
means for these pike, for they strike 
the lure hard. A flexible copper leader 
is good. 

We came in cold and hungry, and the 
wind was getting into the east and the 
sun was getting into the west. We 
started the stove, one of those sheet- 
iron affairs that do not hesitate or falter 
as long as they can stand; then a gust 
of that east wind knocked the stove-pipe 
over and it came apart just under the 
roof on the inside; a handful of sparks 
dived into the rotten shingles and tar 
paper, and the old shanty was afire. I 
made a rush for the outside, climbed 
up the corner to the roof and started 
beating the fire with my old hat; that 
didn’t faze it any, and maybe I 
shouldn’t have told about it; the next 
move was for the water bucket. 


N the meantime my wife was streak- 
ing it for the rapids with one of 
those wooden pails that had had jam 
in it at one time, but was now to be 
put to better use. I splashed a little 
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By C. C. WALKER 


water where I thought it would do the 
most good, but the fire was mostly un- 
der the shingles and the shingles and 
the tar paper had to come off; then the 
fire came through right. There was 
half a bucketful of water to drench it 
and with my wife doing a Dan Patch 
up the trail with the other bucket; 
things began to look a little more hope- 
ful. After about ten minutes of fast 
work we had the fire out and down. 
I really don’t believe I appreciated that 
old roof half as much as I should have 
at first, because—well, after that fire, 
I caught myself sizing it up very 
friendly and even the burned ribs 
around the stovepipe didn’t look bad 
at all. Good ventilation means good 
health; besides, it was commencing to 
snow; and though with the help of the 
pup-tent one can put up a lean-to 
frame with walls and roof, the shanty 
is better. 

The snow kept coming by fits and 
starts, the sun disappeared though it 
was still early in the afternoon, and 
odd numbers and sizes and colors of 
ducks took to whizzing by up and down 
the river. 


Bur it was getting late, and taking 

it all in all, what with the set-to 
with the pike and the set-to with the 
fire, we contented ourselves with the 
job of getting in a supply of wood and 
never minded the wind in the east with 


its snow flurries; we sat by the stove 
on the half-log bench and talked till it 
was pitch-dark outside. Inside the 
shanty, fantastic lights gleamed and 
danced from cracks and crannies in the 
rickety stove, while we traveled the 
portages again; landed the big pike 
again; praised and criticized our best 
friends; made plans for a week ahead 
that we never carried out, and enjoyed 
that east wind generally, though it did 
rattle and buffet the loose shingles and 
tar paper and tear at the stove-pipe 
that we had anchored fast with hay 
wire. 


HE next day was gray and raw, 
and the ducks were laying low, so 
I took the little shotgun; a .410 gauge, 
and went on a still hunt; too small 
a gun for ducks, of course, but good 
enough at close range. Up the river a- 
ways there is a reach of still water with 
weeds along both sides, and from a 
point below I could see a flock close up 
under the lee side. Then after a long 
stalk and crawl through the weeds until 
I was within fifteen yards of the water, 
I rose up and the air was full of ducks. 
The little gun took one, which was 
enough. 

There is a deep canyon where the 
river comes down from the lake, and all 
the ducks flushed from the river below 
make straight up the canyon for the 
lake; some good pass shooting there for 
two men with .12 gauges; and up on 
the lakes, North and. South Fowl, 
there is one good chance after another 
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for the duck hunter. These lakes are 
hard to get to and of course that is 
why the waterfowl. are so plentiful. 
There was not a soul there except my 
wife and me, though it costs nothing 
to get there but two or three days of 
canoe travel. Three men can make it 
in two or three days easily, with three 
weeks’ supply of provisions and equip- 
ment. 

So we had this neck of the woods all 
to ourselves; a little fishing mixed with 
a little duck shooting on the river and 
on the lakes, and now and then a 
snowshoe rabbit. I never could resist a 
young rabbit, and they are so plentiful 
one can pick and choose. If a young 
rabbit is boiled in salt water for an 
hour and then fried, I never pass him 


by. 


A™= it came to pass that we must 
cruise a bit, so we got out the 
map and looked up a loop. There are 
scores of canoe round-trip routes, for 
this is a lake country and a canoe 
country first and last. We marked out 
a circle from North Fowl Lake to Royal 
Lake; to John Lake; to East Pike 
Lake; to Moose Lake and back to 
North Fowl, South Fowl and home 
again. All there was to it was to 
start; which we did one morning with 
blankets, tent and smoking tobacco, not 
to mention some luxuries such as grub 
for a day or two; the compass, and 
some more stuff. The morning was 
cold, naturally for that time of the 
year, and there was a head wind, of 
course. We hugged the shore line for 
aways, then gave it up and headed 
straight into it for the point of the 
peninsula that marks the dividing line 
between North and South Fowl lakes, 
if there is such a line; made it, turned 
it and squeezed in between old dead 
tree trunks, limbs, snags and stumps, 
to say nothing of rocks and shallows, 
to a back bay that was full of all the 
different kinds of ducks there are, it 
seemed, and landed on a long point 


acini a an onic 
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The calf said “B-a-a!” 


just inside the bay where a portage 
trail comes out; there is another trail 
that takes out farther down towards 
the creek for high water. 


E hiked down the portage to an 
old camp on the creek; rummaged 
around that awhile; inspected the 
beaver dam, then took up the burden 
again and came out on Royal Lake. 
Royal Lake is full of wild rice, weeds 
and ducks; we paddled through it with 
no difficulty at all for the shore is 
lined all around with a dense growth 
of tamarack and the wind can’t get 
in. The upper end pinches down to a 
long narrow river of still water, mighty 
accommodating for the canoe traveler; 
it ends at a rapid and there is an easy 
portage into John Lake, plainly marked. 
Where the portage ends on John Lake 
is a pond as round as a dollar and 
about fifty yards across, with a little 
lift-out over some rocks into the main 
lake. John Lake is different in every 
way from its neighbor on the south, 
being deep with rocky shores covered 
with white birches. 
We looked at the map some more and 
decided to investigate McFarland Lake. 


ape a x1 


A Loon took off from the waters of Moose Lake. 


in a faintly inquiring voice. 


The portage is just around the corner 
to the left, not over fifty yards long 
and comes out on a small lake with no 
name that I know of. It is about one- 
half by three-quarters of a mile in 
diameter, and the portage out of this 
little lake into McFarland is over in the 
southwest corner. That portage is 
about a hundred yards long and can 
be plainly seen for quite a distance. 

McFarland is worth the little side 
trip to see; the north shore is covered 
with spruce, balsam and quite a lot of 
cedar; the south shore has been burned 
in spots. Some one has a respectable 
looking cabin across from the portage 
on the south shore that we didn’t in- 
vestigate. But we did investigate the 
pike proposition and found them at 
home in the west end; also there were 
some deer at home somewhere over 
in the burned woods that snorted de- 
fiance at us as we paddled back along 
the north shore towards the portage. 
The wind died down until there wasn’t 
a quiver on the water, and we had an- 
other of those reflection pictures along 
the shore line; the sun came out warm 
again and it was early September in- 
stead of late October. Back on the 
portage, we unloaded and made camp 
while the sun was still above the tree- 
tops; nothing like making camp early; 
then it can be done to perfection with- 
out hurry. _ Get up early in the morn- 
ing and eat a good breakfast; if a 
woodsman is going somewhere he goes 
in the daytime and makes camp in the 
daytime. 


= distance he puts behind him 

in a day is greater, and’ what is 
more important, the wear and tear on 
body and mind falls away to the van- 
ishing point by going into camp early 
and eating a good supper; then a good 
long rest after supper before crawling 
into the blankets to sleep sound till 
early morning on a thick mattress of 
balsam boughs. Then up with the first 

(Continued on page 684) 
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RAMPING 


the 


BRIER PATCHES 


By 
C. E. GARDNER 


No Small Game Lends More Thrills 
to a Day Afield Than Does 
the Fleet-Footed Rabbit 


T started a good many years ago, 

back there on the farm when I was 

a boy—this love of rabbit hunting— 
and has remained with me down 
through the years. 

In those days it was more of a neces- 
sity than a recreation, for at times my 
failure to bring in a rabbit would mean 
no meat for supper or maybe a meat- 
less dinner on the morrow. But some- 
how I usually managed to bring in the 
“bacon” and there were not many meat- 
less days. 

Although hunting then was more or 
less a necessity, I never failed to get a 
certain thrill out of it, and when occa- 
sionally, by a rare bit of good luck, I 
would add a squirrel or a game bird to 
the menu, I was justly proud, and re- 
ceived much praise from the older boys 
who seldom had time to hunt. 

It was during those years that I 
learned a great many things about the 
habits and haunts of the hare, and I 
now find the things I discovered then 
still hold good even in these Osage Hills 
of Oklahoma. For instance, on a windy 
day in the fall of the year one will find 
a great many more rabbits by walking 
with the wind, as the sound is carried 
farther and the rabbit will “jump” 
more easily. However, on certain days 
he will get up so far ahead as to be out 
of range, then it is necessary to reverse 
and walk toward the breeze. Asa rule 
this condition will exist only early in 
the morning. 

I have found that, on a cold winter’s 
day when there is a stiff north wind 
and little or no snow on the ground, 
rabbits like to stick on the southern 
slopes of the hills and along the creek 
banks, but if there is a good snow on 
the ground, they will be in the sloughs 
and brush piles. I remember one time 
several years ago my brother and I got 
thirteen out of one small pile of hedge- 
brush after a snow had lain for several 
days. 

Some believe that rabbit meat is only 
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good in extremely cold 

weather, but if it is pre- 

pared properly one will 

find it delicious in any fall 

or winter month. The fla- 

vor is improved immensely 

if dressed immediately 

after shooting. This takes away the 
strong gamey taste, and soaking in 
strong salt water for twelve to twenty- 
four hours renders it, when fried over 
a slow fire, fit to serve a king. 

I have hunted various kinds of game 
birds, and numerous water fowl, but 
truly there are not many species of 
game that lend more thrills and excite- 
ment to my day afield than does the 
fleet-footed rabbit. 

A great many hunters prefer a deep 
snow for good rabbit hunting, but as I 
am a comfort-loving creature I would 
much rather have an ideal day in the 
late fall or early winter, when the wind 
is not too sharp and the sun not too 
warm, and one can walk in comfort 
and, if he so desires, can sit down upon 
a fallen log and enjoy the quietude of 
his surroundings. 

It was on one of these ideal late au- 
tumn days, when the air was keen and 
sharp and a hunter longs to be abroad 
in the open spaces, that my old hunting 
partner, Bill, and I set out for an all- 
day hunt to our favorite grounds some 
twenty miles distant. Good hunting 
places are scarce in this country, but by 
driving fifteen to twenty miles, good 
shooting can be had. 


N all-day trip into the sacred con- 
fines of nature’s habitation is to 
me a rare and delightful experience, as 
it has never been my privilege to go 
often enough or stay long enough. 
However, that may be the reason it has 
always remained a rare occasion to me, 
as the good and treasured things of life 
are seldom delivered in large quantities. 
So it was that I eagerly looked forward 
to this day in the great out-of-doors. 


We hit the highway early that morn- 
ing, light-hearted as a couple of school 
boys, and arrived at a place where we 
turned off the highway at about nine 
A. M. There was about two miles of 
winding narrow road which lead to the 
level of the Caney River bottoms. 
About a mile across this level stretch 
of low land the road, which was but a 
dim trail, faded out entirely. Here we 
pulled up on the south side of a bunch 
of scrub oaks and parked “Old Faith- 
ful.” 


gs this country we have three distinct 
species of rabbits. The timber-rabbit, 
which is a large, dark-brown variety, in- 
habits the timber lands and _ heavy 


brushy places. The swamp-rabbit is 
light in color and makes its home in the 
long slough grass and swamps along 
the river. It is almost twice the size of 
the cottontail. The cottontail, the third 
species, if far more plentiful than either 
of the other two, and can be found most 
any place where grass or leaves offer 
shelter. 

As we climbed out of the bus, eager 
to get into action, Bill said, “Well, Old 
Top, how many are we going to get to- 
day?” Said I, “When we have fifteen 
we will hit for home. How’s that?” 
“Suits me,” replied he. . “I’ll get eight 
and you will have only seven to run 
down,” (intimating, of course, I couldn’t 
shoot them). “I’ll be durned if you 
do,” I answered. “You'll be lucky if 
you get three out of the fifteen!” The 
argument ended here, as. we were into 
our hunting coats and had. our guns 
ready for action. 

The field, dotted with brier patches 
and thick with dead grass, sloped off 
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to the timber and the river and con- 
tained possibly two hundred acres. 


E had walked about fifty yards and, 
seeing a shadow pass over the 
ground, I looked at a great hawk soar- 
ing high in the azure blue of the au- 
tumn sky. Perhaps I admired his grace- 
ful beauty one second too long for I 
heard a rustle in the grass behind me 
and, whirling on my heel, saw Mr. Rab- 
bit disappear into a brier patch not fifty 
yards away, to appear again some two 
hundred yards distant, beating a hasty 
retreat to the timber. I stood and 
watched him out of sight, vowing that 
henceforth I would keep my eye on the 
ground and let the hawks soar as they 
pleased. Of course, Bill razzed me 
aplenty, not understanding how any 
man with half an eye could let a target 
like that get away without even firing 
a shot. Then—Bang! Bang! Bang! 
went Bill’s gun, and I faced about ex- 
pecting to see at least three dead rab- 
bits on the field of battle. Instead I 
saw coming, within thirty feet of me, 
a mighty scared bunny, with ears laid 
flat and fairly splitting the wind. Any- 
one who has shot at a fast-running rab- 
bit broadside knows how I felt when I 
emptied my left barrel and the smoke 
cleared—Mr. Rabbit was going end over 
end, and I picked him up and chucked 
him into my hunting coat. Bill was 
still gazing in my direction, where his 
quarry had disappeared, wondering 
how anything could have escaped the 
deadly barrage he had laid down; but 
it had, and I had the benefit of it. Of 
course, I had to come back at Bill for 
this, telling him I doubted if he would 
get even the three I had assigned to 


‘him. 


We hunted on in the glorious morn- 
ing sun, enjoying every breath of the 
keen fall air. Our plan was to hunt 
out the higher and less brushy localities 
early in the morning, as the rabbits will 
get up much farther ahead at this time. 
As the day wears on and the sun gets 
warmer they stick tighter and tighter 





















to their nests, and by the middle of the 
afternoon you almost have to step on 
them to make them run. The afternoon 
was to be spent tramping out the tim- 
ber and brushy places along the river, 
where one must shoot at close range. I 
much prefer the longer range shooting, 
as the game is not cut up so badly. 

We wandered on tramping out the 
likely looking brier patches and clumps 
of tall grass, Bill making two perfect 
hits at remarkable distances, which 
brought up his spirits like a hot sun on 
a thermometer. I added one more to 
my score to even matters up. 


T= morning sped on. The sheer 

joy of the out-of-doors, the pungent 
smell of moldering leaves, and the scent 
of a distant prairie fire, all made me 
glad to be alive. My wandering 
thoughts were suddenly brought to 
earth by a rustle of grass as a gray 
and white shape went bounding toward 
a brier patch. I made a pretty shot at 
just the right distance and it gave me 
a lead of one on my opponent. 

It was nearly eleven o’clock. The sun 
was getting warm on our backs and the 
rabbits were getting up almost under 
our feet. We now had a total of six, 
as Bill had evened the score. We 





We sat there in the warm sun and ate and ate. 
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bunch of grass. 


walked along leisurely, kicking every 
likely bunch of grass and tramping out 
every brier patch in our course. 

The next hour netted us some good 
shooting, although our bags were in- 
creased by only three, making a total 
of nine, with perhaps as many in total 
misses. This last hunting was in 
heavier grass and brush which ac- 
counted for our low average in hits. 
We now were getting hungry and our 
game was getting heavy, so we decided 
to take the shortest cut back to the car, 
as it was high noon and time to eat. 

On our way back I saw a wonderful 
exhibition of the keen eye and deadly 
accuracy of a great black hawk. He 
swooped down from a height of prob- 
ably five hundred feet and within fifty 
yards of me caught a little field mouse. 
In a second he was off to a large oak 
at the edge of the timber where he de- 
voured it at his leisure. I said to my- 
self, “Old Mr. Hawk, you are not the 
only one that knows it’s time to eat.” 

We reached the car and it was but a 
matter of minutes before we had our 
lunch spread on a blanket in the sun. 
And what a lunch it was! Hot coffee, 
ham sandwiches, fried rabbit, apples, 
bananas, cookies and cinnamon rolls. 
And what appetites we had to go with 
it! We sat there in the warm sun and 
ate and ate, until it seemed we would 
be unable to arise and finish the day’s 
hunt. I fear the birds that cleaned up 
the crumbs around our table that after- 
noon had slim picking. 


‘oo we lingered for an hour thor- 
oughly enjoying the autumn sun 
that filtered through a smoky haze 
while we took in deep breaths of the 
fresh keen autumn air. Over at the 
edge of the timber in the oak, still sat 
the hawk. A flock of crows had discov- 
ered him and revolved over him 
like a mill-wheel. Finally, becoming 
weary, the hawk flew off through the 
trees and made his getaway, and the 
crows settled down to talk over their 
(Continued on page 687) 
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HEN a very small boy down on 

Wy the east end of Long Island, I 

remember being thrilled with 
tales of pirates and smugglers, when 
taken on a visit to the historic old 
house on Gardiner’s Island, where one 
was shown priceless relics of the once 
famous Captain Kid. There were also 
rumors of buried treasure, secreted on 
the island by smugglers of the olden 
time. 

Many of these were doubtless pure 
fables, but they ever lent an atmosphere 
of romance to a neighborhood once fa- 
vored by those adventurers of the sea. 

Well, truth is oft stranger than fic- 
tion, and history repeats itself. 

The eighteenth amendment to our 
Constitution has merited severe criti- 
cism from many a free-born American 
citizen. Among other things it has 
popularized a very questionable profes- 
sion, until recently, practically extinct 
along our coasts. 

I have one old friend, however, a con- 
scientious, God-fearing, weather-beaten 
old bayman, who dearly loves a good 
stiff “eye opener” of an early winter’s 
morning, but who bears an undying 
debt of gratitude to the aforesaid 
amendment, to the Volstead Act and to 
its divers influences. 

Though his abode is nearly, if not 
quite, surrounded by water, though he 
has for ‘years won a hard-earned liveli- 
hood from the waters of the bay, he 
nevertheless feels that the element 
should be relegated to its proper place 
—oh, well, he likes his toddy; but I 


have never noticed in him the slightest - 
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symptoms of over-indulgence in ardent 
spirits, and he is an eminently truth- 
ful soul. 

Seated the other evening in the 
kitchen-dining-and-living-room of his 
snug little amphibious chateau, with 
the waters of the bay lapping into his 
backyard and the boom of the broad 
Atlantic pounding on the outer beach, 
he spun me this yarn. At the risk of 
unduly increasing the ranks of our 
wild-fowlers by requite from the sordid, 
money-grubbing class, here it is. 


E is known by all the old gunners 

as Cap’n Cy. For reasons of his 
own he prefers that I should not pub- 
lish his full name. But he lives in that 
gunning shack (until recently it was 
only a shack) just back of the beach 
and lying between Montauk Point and 
Fire Island Inlet. Anyone with suffi- 
cient curiosity will now not fail to find 
it; but, if approaching by water, re- 
member, after rounding the north point 
of Saddle Island to leave the third 
channel stake to starboard and head 
due sou’west; otherwise you’ll run hard 
and fast on the mud flat off Goose Bar. 
For more years than I am now pre- 
pared to admit, I have been an ardent 
wild-fowler—season after season—with 
some old bayman or market gunner 
have campaigns been waged against 
ducks, brant and geese. In. my early 
shooting days, when the sportsman 
duck-shooter was far less numerous, it 
was my delight to accompany some old 
professional when he was “gunnin’ for 
market.” They knew I was a keen and 


willing youthful hand, either to put a 
strong back into an oar or to help in 
setting out a big rig of decoys. Those 
old chaps just thought and talked duck, 
and I’ve heard many a one carry on a 
long, honking, confidential conversation 
with a bunch of geese way out on the 
bay. 

The very necessary changes, which 
of recent years have been made in our 
shooting laws, have altered conditions, 
and the old-time professional gunner is 
now fast disappearing. 

Those who still remain earn a liveli- 
hood by taking out “shooting parties” 
and lucky is the sportsman who secures 
the able services of some such guide, 
friend and philosopher. 

Small wonder is it then that I still 
thoroughly enjoy an evening spent un- 
der the hospitable roof of old Cap’n Cy, 
where, with our feet on the stove and 
pipes comfortably going, we discuss 
birds, guns, the weather, politics and 
conditions old and new. But to get on 
with my story, or rather with his story. 

For months past affairs of impor- 
tance have greatly curtailed my days 
afield or float, so that it is now nearly 
two years since the Captain and I have, 
together, had a go at the ducks and 


geese. 


Anxious to see my old friend again 
and to hear how he had done with the 
birds in the season just closed, I ar- 
rived at his place the other afternoon 
at about sundown. 


rf had been a lovely mild day with 
that fresh, soft feeling of spring in 


the air. For the last ten miles of my 
way I had run the car slowly ‘over the 
dim, grass-grown wagon track. which 
runs along just back of the*sandhills 
between bay and ocean. Trailing on- 
the heels of winter those “advance 
heralds of early spritig, the wild-fowl, 
were everywhere in évidence,: » 
From each. narrow’ oe or shallow 
pond-hole # pair 6r two of “alr: ducks” 
would spring into the dir and head off 
to some less disturbed cove’ or hidden 
drain in the marshes. But on the bay 





could be seen big rafts of broadies and 
yeds, while on the shallower flats a 
larger wad of geese was constantly be- 
ing augmented by new arrivals from 
more southern climes. I halted once or 
twice to watch a big string of honkers 
winging their orderly way in from the 
ocean. Then setting their wings, they’d 
follow their leader in a great curve 
and, in a graceful bend, head up and 
join their kindred out on the flats. For 
several moments a great honking and 
trumpeting would be kept up (getting 
the latest gossip from the south, I sup- 
pose), then all would quiet down again 
until some new arrivals appeared in 
the offing. 


ASSING Topsail Point Life Saving 
Station, another mile and a half 
brought me to the somewhat firmer sur- 
face of a clam-shell road leading off to 
the Captain’s little place, comfortably 
situated just at the south end of Her- 
ring Cove. 

The neatly whitewashed little shin- 
gled house was surrounded by a low 
fence of wired barrel staves, draped 
with several drying minnow seines, the 
corks of which swung back and forth 
in the breeze. A short walk of whitened 
clam shells led up to the door which was 
flanked on either side by a great curling 
conk shell. Pick one of them up and 
hold it to your ear. You will hear the 
ceaseless roll of the surf on the beach. 


A gentle southerly breeze carried the 
faint smell of salt hay tinctured with 
the chill briny air of the ocean, of sea- 
weed and the marshes. 

A friendly hail greeted me from the 
Captain who, down by the goose-pen, 
was engaged in giving his big flock of 
decoys their evening feed. In his husky 
voice he’d call, “Goosie, goosie, goosie,” 
and scatter a handful of 
corn among his pets, who 
rapidly devoured the 
grains midst quacks, 
hisses and honks. Then 
contentedly shaking their 
tails, with craning necks, 
they’d look for more. It 
reminded one of some 
grizzled huntsman feed- 
ing his favorite hounds. 

The Captain seemed flattered when I 
was able to remember several of his 
especial pets by name, as I tossed some 
grains to “Trumpeter,” “Bugler” and 
to old “One-Eye,” three fine big Can- 
adas. 

Like any large family there was gen- 
erally one prime favorite who received 
an eXtra bit of corn from the hand of 
the veteran wildfowler. “Trumpeter,” 
that sturdy old 18-pound honker, had 
always held sway as leader of the lot; 
but this time I noted that the last hand- 
ful of corn and friendly word was be- 
stowed upon a comparatively new addi- 


tion to the flock. He was a splendid 
big gander with glossy black neck, 
white cravat and a bold carriage which 
was only marred by a dropping pinion 
of the left wing. I twitted the Captain 
upon his fickleness, accusing him of 
transferring his allegiance from old 
Trumpeter to the newcomer. 

“You don’t recollect that goose, lad? 
Oh, of course; I disremembered that 
you ain’t been here for over a year 
now. Well, that’s ‘J. P. Morgan.’ He’s 
kinder shy yet; but he’s th’ pet all 
right. Yes sirree. Owns the hull 
works. Fact is I owe that goose more’n 
I’ll ever be able to repay him.” 

“That’s the reason you named him 
after a king of finance?” asked I. 

“Wall, son, that bird represents real 
money; but I’ll tell you about him after 
we’ve had supper.” 

Now, the Captain is normally a taci- 
turn old soul, so I well knew I should 
have to curb my curiosity as to this pet 
goose until my host was good and ready 
to let me have the yarn. 


E had been giving his “rig” a thor- 
ough overhauling preparatory to 
stowing things away in ship-shape or- 
der, ready for the next season. The 
battery-platform and boxes, freshly 
painted a dull gray, were propped up to 
dry. A new gunning sharpy had been 
added to the fleet and his army of de- 
coys had been recruited up to full 
strength by some fine cordwood black- 
duck and goose stool. These were be- 
ing stowed away in neat 
rows in the workshop, each 
with its fresh anchor, cord 
and weight. 
The setting sun cast a 
broad sheen of dazzling cop- 
per across the surface of 


the bay, now only gently rippled by the 
dying breeze. Standing on the end of 
the wabbly little dock we watched va- 
rious bunches of fowl trading back and 
forth, out on the flats preparatory to 
settling down for the night. 

The jangle of a bell broke the eve- 
ning quiet as from the back of the cot- 
tage came the high-pitched voice of 


“Phemee,” the Captain’s “old woman,” 
calling, “Si-i-las, Si-i-las; supper’s 
ready.” 


HE interior of the cot was of the 

simplest, but neat and clean, The 
varnished yellow-pine walls were barren 
of much in the way of decoration. 

One end of the main room was occu- 
pied by the stove and cooking arrange- 
ments, while the opposite wall sup- 
ported a broad shelf of false mantel, on 
which were several boxes of shells and 
a pair of colored glass vases filled with 
cat-tails and milkweed plumes. A 
needle-work tract framed in black wal- 
nut and a rather ornate calendar of 
some cartridge company depicting a 
thrilling shooting scene completed the 
decorations, not to mention a framed 
photo-chromo of Silas and his bride, 
taken forty years ago, wherein both 
appeared in rigid attitude, uncomfor- 
table looking clothes, and each with 
that stern expression that seemed to 
forbode a death sentence rather than 
the eve of a happy and peaceful life. 

Seated at the table covered with its 
red-and-white cotton cloth we did ample 
justice to steaming oysters and grilled 
smelts, both fresh from the bay, plenty 
of tea and hot biscuits and some of 
Phemee’s beach-plum jam for desert. 

The Captain said that, all things 
considered, he had done pretty well in 
the season just passed, but that, though 
there had been plenty of birds, the 
weather had been uniformly too fine to 

make really good shooting, 
or to get things “kinder 
busted up an’ movin’ about. 
Just blue-bird weather it 
was most of the time.” 

“Now there weren’t no time,” said 
he, “like them days you un me had a 
year ago January. Do you call to mind 

, the shoot we had out on 

Green Back Ridge just two 
days before the _ season 
closed?” 

Did I remember it? Well, 
I should think I did, for in 
the Captain’s own words, 
“We fair sprinkled the lead 
into ’em that day.” 

Now and again to experi- 
ence such days and often to 
live them over again, in 
spirit and in recollection— 
how it fills to ‘completeness 
our moments of relaxation 
from the sterner occupa- 

tions of life. 

“Let’s see,” said the Captain, “that 
was just after that big easterly sleet 
storm. You mind how in the night the 
wind hauled round into the gou’west an’ 
it turned milder? I recollect tellin’ ye 
that night that them geese that had 
been livin’ here would be back and that 
we'd kill some of them, 
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“Well, they did come back all, right 
and. brought more with them. That 
first big bunch that came in just after 
we got rigged out, sure got a dustin’— 
six we cut down short, wasn’t it? An’ 
two cripples let go out in the bay. One 
of them give me a long chase, floppin’ 
along afore [ rounded him up. By the 
time I got back to the stool you’d killed 
two canvas backs an’ a pair of ole 
ducks of which there was quite a few 
cuttin’ around that day. January 14th, 
1923; here it is in the record book, 14 
geese, 3 brant, 3 canvas backs an’ 22 
old ducks! Pretty good shootin’ for 
these times.” 

“Indeed it was, Cap’n Cy,” I said, 
“and I remember almost every shot we 
had, as if it had been yesterday; but 
you promised to tell me something 
about that big pinioned goose that you 
are making such a pet of out there in 
the pen.” 


*““\/7ES, yes; but don’t hurry me, son. 
I’m just gettin’ to that. But 

we've gotta take these birds as they 

come.... Well, sir, if I’m minded 

right, I told ye ye’d better wait over 

and we’d gun the last day of the sea- 

son together; but you had to pull out 

for your home that night. Next 

mornin’ the wind had hauled back into 

the southard again, so I sailed about 

four miles up here to the windward, 

anchored the big boat in the south edge 

of Swan Island Channel, so as to help 

turn any birds comin’ from the east- 

ward in my way. I 

went in an’ rigged on 

th’ nor’west point of 

Sedge Island, where 

she sticks out towards 

the old inlet flats. It 

was a dull gray day 

with a little spit of 

rain now an’ then. 

There didn’t seem to be 

much movin’ and I’d 

only killed a pair of ole 

ducks up to about nine 

o’clock, when I hap- 

pened to look into the 

sou’west and see a 

bunch of twelve geese 

headin’ in over the 


beach. They were flyin’ low and takin’ 
a good course for my rig. About this 
time old Trumpeter stuck his neck up 
and let out a honk, then the rest chimed 
in and them geese set their wings and 
came straight for me. I thought I was 
sure of a good shot, but the pesky 
things lit down about two gun shots 
outside of the stool. They kept swim- 
min’ back and forth, but wouldn’t come 
in. Bein’ alone I just had to lie there 
an’ wait. They spoiled a shot at a 
pair that came by and went to them 
instead of to my rig. If I’d only had 
some one with a skiff outside, them 
geese could have been maneuvered right 
into the stool. 

“After about quarter of an hour, a 
bunch of sprig-tails passing close in 
started my birds to honkin’ again, and 
with that the geese jumped and came 
straight over my head. They were all 
spread out, though, and as I couldn’t 
get any two birds lined up, I lay quiet, 
thinkin’ they’d make a turn down to 
lou’ard and come up so as to give me 
a better shot, where I’d make a killin’. 
But there was a wise old gander headin’ 
that bunch and though they turned 
twice and started to come, he’d veer off 
each time and the rest 
would follow him. 

Then as they 
climbed high- 


er they got 
straightened out 
and headed straight 
out to sea again, and 
that was all I saw of 
them, anyhow until 
much later in the day. 
I could have dropped 
a couple of singles 
out of them when 
they was up over me 
and, of course, 
kicked myself for 
losin’ these by bein’ 
too greedy. I didn’t 
like the way those 


birds had acted, so I: 


shifted my hull rig 
more to lou’ard. Re- 
member, son, when 


you’re gunnin’ geese rig as far to lou’- 
ard as you can on their feedin’ grounds, 
Just after that I had four come to me, 
like chickens; an’ I got ’em all. Cut 
three down short and had time to shove 
in a shell and get the last one as it 
came back over my head. 


‘“‘T DIDN’T do much the rest of the 

forenoon, and by eleven o’clock, 
feelin’ chilled, I walked across the 
meadows over to one of them fisher- 
man’s shacks on the sandhills, hopin’ 
to get a hot cup of coffee. 

“But, Lord bless yer, lad, I’d clean 
forgot there ain’t no more fishermen 
on this bit of coast, an’ what’s more, 
they ain’t livin’ in shacks; no sirree. 
When they ain’t cruisin’ way off shore 
for bottled goods, they’re livin’ in fine 
big houses over on the mainland. 
Leastways some of ’em is, though 
there’s several of our gang that worked 
about here, payin’ quite a long visit to 
the Federal penitentiary. Oh, there’s 
some queer doin’s along this beach some 
dark nights, an’ a few pretty tough 
characters too. 

“But since that big fight with the 
government agents, this stretch of 
beach has been deserted for over a 
year now. 

“Well, ter get back to what I was 
tellin’, I got warmed up with my walk, 
and went back to the rig, got out my 
lunch box, an’ had some cold sand- 
wiches and an apple. I only killed a 
few ducks durin’ the afternoon, but I 
thougnt I’d stick it out, bein’ as it was 
the last day of the season. 

“Well, sir, along four o’clock when 
the sun was: gettin’ low, there come 
them twelve geese again, takin’ the 
same course in from the ocean. As 
soon as my birds sighted ’em, they 
opened up a honkin’ away at a great 
rate. I lay flattened out in the box, 
keepin’ my eye on the bunch, that old 
gander still a leadin’ ’em. Then they 
began answerin’ my birds and by an’ 
by they sorter backs water with them 
big wings, then bows ’em down an’ 
slides off to lou’ard and comes in nice 

“as you please. When they gets over 
the stool they was pretty well bunched, 
so I raises up and cuts three of ’em 
down with my first barrel. 


“ HEN I catches sight of the old 
gander outside of the rest and wide 
off, and lets him have the second. The 
charge fetched him all right, but not 
any too hard an’ he pitched off side- 
ways and went into it about twenty 
rods out. That stampeded the regt,into 
the water. Well, thinks I, six geese 
down; that’s pretty good for the last 
shot of the season. But, son, you don’t 
never want to count yer geese until you 
have ’em all in th’ boat, leastways not 
if any of ’em have their heads up. I 
(Continued on page 694) 





The 
FIGHTING 


CAT 


“OLD 


HICKORY” 


The Story of a Game Bobcat That Died Fighting 
at the Foot of a Tree He Could Have Climbed 


this story will, perhaps, fall far 

short of more than casual inter- 
est for a great many readers. Certainly 
it would appear tame to big-game 
hunters, were it not for the fact that 
every sportsman loves a game finish, 
be the hide large or small that “lays 
the cards on the table” and finishes to 
the last ditch. This is the kind of finish 
that Joe Lucarini tells about, and the 
influence it has had on him is worthy 
of considerable interest. Certainly it 
has affected me extraordinarily. 

The presence of a bobcat at the Old 
Hickory Powder Plant, serving as it 
does as a kind of unintended game re- 
servation, was not suspected although 
the location of this world-famous plant 
lends itself admirably to the preserva- 
tion of all kinds of local game. Old 
Hickory is isolated. It is located in 
what is known as the Hadley Bend of 
the Cumberland River, which winds a 
tortuous course through middle Ten- 
nessee to the Ohio. At a point about 
fifteen miles northeast of Nashville the 
river flows northwest; then, with a 
graceful bend, it turns and proceeds 
southeast, doubling its course almost to 
the extent of licking its own banks. 
Here it is that the neck of a mighty 
horseshoe is formed, which completely 
isolates the spot. In this horseshoe a 
wise government built one of the largest 
plants in the world for the manufacture 
of powder to be used in the World War. 


A SIDE from its historical setting, 


HE big shoe contains between five 

and six thousand acres of land. A 
part of this land is surrounded by a 
high wire fence in which inclosure is 
stored great quantities of surplus pow- 
der left over from war days. Inside 
the fence is sacred to the Government, 
and is held inviolate. None but Gov- 
ernment guards and wild game are al- 
lowed to enter this quiet spot. Wild 
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* ducks float happily on its slow-flowing 


streams and feed noisily on its nu- 
merous ponds. Here it is that bob- 
whites join their summer rearings 
when fall sets brown fingers on the 
great bottom lands of the river. Thou- 
sands of rabbits wander over the sedge- 
fields and rear their young in the 
wooded and thicketed bottoms. without 
fear of molestation from man. Foxes 
feast here on this juicy pasture and 
flaunt their fiery tails at the hunting 
dogs when they tire of a self-imposed 
race outside the high fence and desire 
a breathing spell. 


|? is due, perhaps, to this animal para- 
dise that the bobcat met his glorious 

end. The Government guard, with 

whom this story has to deal, hopes that 

there are many thriving families of 

bobcats in the bottoms below the pow- 

der plant, though 

I doubt if he ever 

hopes to again 

have his experi- 

ence duplicated. 


OE Lucarini 
held the gor- 
geous pelt of a 
big bobcat up be- 
fore my dazzled, 
admiring eyes. It 
was the first bob- 
eat I had ever 
heard of in this 
section of the 
country. Neither 
had my friend Joe ever seen one before 
despite the fact that he is a born hunter 
and well versed in the lore of local 
game. “Twenty-three inches across the 
hips is what this hide tells the tape,” 
he said dreamily. Then he gave a start 


as if coming back from some distant 
land of revery and beamed on me with 
that bronzed, open grin that only sun- 
shine and rain and plenty of both can 
lend to the fine countenance of a fine 
specimen of manhood. 

“Twenty-three inches of wildcat—all 
wildcat is what I mean,” he continued. 
“This skin has been wrapped around 
somethin’ that my dawgs has got, an 
somethin’ I wish I had.” 

Many long talks Joe and I had en- 
joyed together at this spot, behind his 
dog kennel, when the shades of evening 
drew us instinctively together, at an 
hour when hunters and hunt-lovers en- 
joy the dim twilight. At this time, 
stories are told, and I was anxious to 
know something of the last stand of 
that flaming spirit which went out from 
the torn hide that Joe held with such 
tender reverence. This story of the 
bobcat’s last stand, I knew, was a chap- 
ter set apart from the many laughing 
experiences he had related to me of 

fights between his 
famous coon-dogs 
and other ani- 
mals. I wanted to 
know also some- 
thing of the wild- 
cat spirit that 
could compel such 
reverent awe un- 
der the hide of 
Joe Lucarini, 
whose eyes wa- 
vered not under 
the gaze of any 
man. Speculation, 
too, could not 
help but set me 
wondering how two coon-dogs, unfa- 
miliar with this fierce animal, would 
act when innocently gripped in a strug- 
gle with an adversary possessed of the 
spirit of seven devils. 
(Continued on page 694) 
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Dr. WILLIAM A. BRUETTE, Editor 
DONALD STILLMAN, Associate Editor 
THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE 
studiously to promote a healthful interest in outdoor 
recreation, and a refined taste for natural objects. 
August 14, 1873. 


WILD FOWL VS. JOB HUNTERS 


HE suppression of market hunting and the 
sale of game was the first great step in the 
cause of game protection in this country. The 

campaign which resulted in these laws originated 
with FOREST AND STREAM and was successfully 
carried on from this office. , 

The next important movement, the Migratory 
Bird Law, was originally sponsored by FOREST AND 
STREAM and was introduced into Congress by the 
Honorable George Shiras, 3rd, rightfully recog- 
nized as the father of this great constructive piece 
of legislation. 

The important work that remains to be done is 
the establishment of sanctuaries along the flight- 
ways and in the sections at one time frequented by 
wild fowl; places to rest and feed and multiply un- 
molested. A natural overflow that will stock sur- 
rounding areas will naturally follow. A larger 
body of sportsmen would thereby be afforded an 
opportunity to enjoy the sport that at present is 

confined to a very limited number. 

; The Migratory Bird Law is dependent for its 
existence and legality upon a treaty with the Do- 
minion of Canada. The Dominion Government has 
faithfully performed all of its treaty obligations. 
The United States Government has failed to do so. 
It has failed to provide the resting grounds and 
—e that are a part of our treaty obliga- 
ions. 


Congress Ready to Provide Sanctuaries 


It is the opinion of FOREST AND STREAM that the 
reason Congress has not provided these sanctuaries 
is because the Biological Survey charged with the 
enforcement of the treaty has failed to present to 
Congress a clean-cut bill for the acquisition of 
sanctuaries and has been able through their con- 
nections with a group of professional protection- 
ists to prevent others from so doing. 

If there is any apathy in Congress today on sub- 
jects relating to the cause of conservation we have 
failed to locate it. The public’s vision in recent 
years has undergone a great enlargement on all 
things relating to the preservation of our natural 
resources and wild life and their representatives in 
Washington have kept apace with the times. 

The Congress of the United States has given 
every indication that it is ready to fulfill all treaty 
obligations with the Dominion of Canada. It has 
clearly indicated that it was ready to pass a bill 
and make appropriations for the acquisition of in- 
violate sanctuaries. It has indicated just as clearly 
that it will not pass bills containing provisions that 
are not a part of the treaty. 
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It is a waste of time to introduce bills that bring 
into question definite points of Constitutional Law 
that have been under discussion ever since the 
foundation of the republic. It is the temper of 
Congress and the President, just as it is the temper 
of the people, to avoid encroachment on the powers 
of the states; the creation of new Federal Bureaus; 
the levying of new forms of taxation and the crea- 
tion of new points of friction. 

The text of the Migratory Bird Law authorizes 
Congress to provide sanctuaries for wild fowl. It 
does not authorize Congress to provide shooting 
grounds for sportsmen and it does not authorize 
the creation of a new Federal Bureau with the 
power to take from the states and spend where 
they will any part of the game license moneys col- 
lected in the states. 

The present game refuge bill, the joint work of 
Dr. Nelson, chief of the Biological Survey, Mr. 
Burnham of the American Game Protective Asso- 
ciation and Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, president of the 
Audubon Society and a small group with whom 
they are intimately associated, provides for the 
creation of a new federal bureau of seven men with 
power to make rules and regulations that will have 
the force of law. It takes from the various states 
money collected for game licenses and authorizes 
this small body of men to spend it where they will. 

In other words it creates a super-wardenship of 
the sportsmen of this country. 

The men behind this bill have succeeded in pre- 
venting the introduction of measures designed 
simply to fulfill our treaty obligations and declare 
their intention of bringing their bill up in Congress 
year after year until they succeed in getting it 
through. It was introduced in the Senate this year 
on May 18th by the Honorable Peter Norbeck of 
South Dakota. It remained before the Senate until 
June 2nd, when it was withdrawn. During that 
period it was discussed from every angle. The 
proceedings covered 80 pages of the Congressional 
Record. It is now announced that it will be brought 
up again early in December. 


Attacks on Senators Unjustified 


The country has been flooded with literature 
bearing the imprint of the officers of the Audubon 
Society and the America Game Protective Associa- 
tion referring to those who have opposed the Nel- 
son-Burnham-Pearson Game Refuge Bill as ob- 
structionists to the cause of conservation. There 
is nothing in the senatorial discussion over this bill 
that warrants an attack upon any member of the 
United States Senate nor their branding as oppo- 
nents to a work, all but sacred to a large and 
steadily increasing number of our citizens. The 
cause of conservation cannot be furthered by de- 
claring distinguished Senators of the United States 
enemies of a great cause; or intimating that those 
who support them are the servants of game boot- 
leggers or questionable interests. 

The opposition to the passage of the Nelson- 
Burnham-Pearson bill in the late senatorial session 
was lead by Senators King of Utah, Dill of Wash- 
ington and Read of Missouri. 

The fact that a senator opposes a bill does not 
necessarily prove that he is opposed to a worthy 
cause. A bill is not necessarily a good bill because 
it is called a conservation bill. It may contain, ob- 
jectionable features or constitutional weaknesses. 
It may be good in part and bad in part. It may be 





wholly bad—and it is not unusual for bills to be 
introduced that have just enough good in them to 
carry authorization of the most dangerous and 
selfish character. 


The Thirst for Power 


The debate on the game refuge bill in the Senate 
last spring has clearly defined the issue. The Senate 
will vote for a bill fulfilling our treaty obligations 
creating sanctuaries for wild fowl and other birds, 
covered by the treaty. It will not vote for a bill 
that takes from the states the control of money 
collected for game licenses within their borders. 
In other words, Congress will create sanctuaries. 
The Migratory Bird Law authorizes them to do so. 
Congress will not create shooting grounds. It has 
no constitutional right to do so. 

The Biological Survey charged with the enforce- 
ment of the Migratory Bird Law demands from 
Congress the power to take from the states and 
spend where they will moneys collected for shoot- 
ing licenses within the states and as a justification 
to the sportsmen, asks to be authorized to issue 
shooting permits on the Federal Sanctuaries that 
may come under their control. 

Year after year the Bureau of the Biological 
Survey, in its thirst for power, has carried on this 
battle with Congress, first in one House and then 
in the other. Through its agents and a body of 
affliated representatives it has built up an ag- 
gressive political organization that has entered the 
districts of Congressmen who opposed them and 
ruthlessly attacked dll who stand in their way. 

MEANWHILE OUR WILD FOWL ARE DY- 
ING. Millions and millions of birds have perished 


as a result of being crowded into restricted areas 
where disease is rampant, and there is no food for 


their support. They have at present no place to 
breed or raise their young and duck shooting is 
only a memory in places where it once afforded 
thousands of sportsmen wholesome sport. 


Audubon Society’s Peculiar Position 


It is comparatively easy to understand the posi- 
tion of the Biological Survey. It is the usual thing 
for Bureau officials to consider legislation from 
the angle of what is good for their bureaus before 
they give concern to what is best for the country. 
Itis easy for them to believe that they are the mas- 
ters and not the servants of the people. 

The position of the National Association of Au- 
dubon Societies is more difficult to explain: it is a 
situation in which FOREST AND STREAM has more 
than casual interest. FOREST AND STREAM founded 
the Audubon Society and wholly supported it 
through several trying years until the public came 
to its assistance. Since then it has been endowed 
with hundreds of thousands of dollars by earnest 
Men and women. Today in the schoolhouses 
throughout the land children under the direction 
of devoted teachers are contributing their nickels 
and their dimes for the protection of their feath- 
ered friends. 

The Audubon Society was founded as a bird 
protective society pure and simple; song birds and 
the plumage bearers were to be its constant con- 
cern; they were to be saved, studied and protected. 
The founders of the Society and men and women 
who have contributed so freely to its support, at no 
time contemplated that their money or their power 


was to be used for the creation of shooting grounds 
for sportsmen or be diverted to the promotion of 
bills for the opening of Federal Sanctuaries for 
shooting purposes. 


Forest AND STREAM’s Program 


To fulfill our treaty obligations and develop the 
full benefit of the Migratory Bird Law so that the 
birds that are now forced into restricted areas are 
given an opportunity to redistribute themselves 
in the sections of the country that they formerly 
occupied, FOREST AND STREAM proposes a game ref- 
uge bill free from encumbrances, a bill that simply 
appropriates the funds necessary for the acquisi- 
tion of sanctuaries as resting, feeding and breed- 
ing grounds for the migratory birds covered by our 
treaty with the Dominion of Canada. A bill that 
brings into question no points of constitutional 
law; creates no new bureaus; nor takes from the 
states any part of the moneys collected for game 
licenses within their-borders. 

It is the firm belief of FOREST AND STREAM that 
the time is not far distant when all of the states in 
the union will have made definite steps toward 
providing gawe preserves and public shooting 
grounds; they will be paid for by the states and not 
by the National Government, which has no more 
right to do so than it has to create golf grounds for 
golfers or tennis grounds for the devotees of that 
sport. 

We are not living in a socialistic state nor is this 
Bolshevistic Russia. We have a constitutional 
government that has stood the test of time and con- 
ferred more benefits upon mankind than any gov- 
ernment that has ever lived. It should not be 
tinkered with. There is now a well established and 
constitutional way in which the sportsmen of this 
country can obtain those things which they desire. 
The work that has been done in Pennsylvania is 
now being done by other states. It is eloquent of 
what can be accomplished in « few short years, not 
by Federal Bureaus or constitutional enactments, 
simply by the intelligent and honest application of 
every dollar of game license money collected within 
a state, to the purposes for which it was collected. 


State Officials Should Disburse State Funds 


The officers of the Biological Survey and the men 
behind the game refuge and public shooting ground 
bill have seized upon a great constitutional piece 
of legislation, the Migratory Bird Law, and are at- 
tempting to use it as a vehicle on which to ride 
into positions of supreme power, positions that will 
place in their hands the handling of immense sums 
of money. 

The natural progress of our government will 
from time to time necessitate the creation of new 
Federal bureaus. If National Bureaus are to be 
created, they should be financed by the National 
Government from the treasury of the United 
States. 

The bill under consideration proposes a National 
Bureau that is to be financed by the states. 

You can study the so-called game refuge and free 
public shooting ground bill from beginning to end. 
You can read it backwards and forwards; you can 
search it from every angle and the only benefit 
that the Biological Survey promises to confer upon 
the sportsmen of this country is to collect and spend 
their money for them. 
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On 
Clothing 
for the 
Woods 


S I sit here writing in 
A my little camp in the 
mountains two  pic- 
tures come vividly into my 
memory. The first is of two 
figures climbing a steep slope 
of slide rock. One is always 
in advance, continually look- 
ing back at the other who is 
having. difficulty in making 
the grade. As they near me 
I see that the first is a typi- 
cal mountaineer guide clad in 
a print shirt, a pair of much 
worn and washed overalls, 
and with double-soled buck- 
skin moccasins on his feet. 
The other figure, his patron, 
a much heavier and less mus- 
cular man, is wearing the typical 
sportsman’s. outfit of the eastern out- 
fitters— heavy plaid mackinaw shirt 
and breeches, the heaviest of woolen 
underwear, as seen by his rolled-up 
shirt sleeves, and on his feet are typical 
sportsman’s boots, very heavy soles and 
uppers, with tops coming almost to his 
knees. Around his waist is a leather 
cartridge belt containing 50 of the .405 
Winchester cartridges, a long and 
heavy hunting knife in its sheath, and a 
still heavier pair of field glasses. I 
notice as he approaches that he limps 
painfully, and as he gets close his 
heavy breathing and profuse perspira- 
tion are very apparent. As I greet 
them we hurry to where a big rock will 
shut off a little of the cold wind. 


HE second picture is that of the far 
northern Rockies in the dead of 


winter. The wind has blown most of 
the snow off the hillside above timber- 
line where it leads up to the pass. A 
trapper is climbing the hill to get over 
to the timber in the next valley, where 
he has a line of marten traps. Although 
the temperature-stands at least 15 de- 
grees below zero, he is clad must un- 
Weually. His trousers are the typical 
long, dark gray wool trousers of the 
lumberman, and on his feet are very 
large lumberman’s rubbers. The bulk 
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of his calves show the presence of at 
least three pairs of hand-knit wool 
socks, which are protected from the 
snow by the long trousers. Above there 
is nothing, for he is naked from the 
waist up, but on his back there is a 
bulky but apparently not very heavy 
pack and a pair of snowshoes. Over 
his shoulder he carries an axe. I join 
him and we climb to the summit of the 
pass, and here before we descend he 
takes an undershirt and flannel shirt 
from his pack and puts them on. 


NSIDE the pack I notice that there is 

still a very heavy mackinaw stag 
shirt. There was reason in his mad- 
ness, for had he worn anything on his 
back during that climb it would now 
be soaking wet, and he would be chilled 
all day and might even freeze, for the 
cold of the far north is not to be trifled 
with. 

From these two pictures we can draw 
a lot of lessons. When it comes to the 
selection of suitable clothing for the 
woods and mountains, particularly for 
fall weather, I am sure too many 
sportsmen place themselves entirely in 
the hands of their outfitters who urge 
on them what is the style, without con- 
sidering at all the conditions which 
must be faced in the wilderness. The 
artists who paint the covers for the 
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sporting magazines are large- 
ly responsible for this style, 
and they would seem to be 
either in league with the out- 
fitters or get their models 
from them. Style is not nec- 
essary where we are going, 
thank goodness. We go to 
the woods to escape all such 
things, to get health, and to 
indulge in our favorite 
sports. Let us therefore ana- 
lyze the conditions and see 
what kind of clothing we 
ought to have for health, 
‘sport, and comfort. 

Summer in the north woods 
and mountains does not differ 
much from that at home, 
only less of humidity and hot spells. 
Early fall there is like our late fall at 
home, and late fall may be like our 
early winter, but the glorious Indian 
summer of the north is likely to temper 
all of the climate during these months 
when sportsmen go abroad. 


OW the sports and the day’s activ- 

ities of the wilderness do not differ 
much from what we do outdoors at 
home. The only difference is that there 
is no indoors as a rule. There are pe- 
riods of hard physical exertion just as 
strenuous as tennis and foot-ball, and 
theré’ are also periods of inaction on 
the shores of lakes, in canoes, in woods, 
or on mountain tops which are exactly 
akin to those of waiting players on the 
side lines. What would you think of a 
man attempting to play tennis or foot- 
ball arrayed as the sportsman in the 
first picture? Or of a coach who per- 
mitted a perspiring and tired player to 
remain on the side lines at a football 
game on a cold day without several 
blankets to wrap around him? 

If you follow me you will realize that 
the one kind of clothing you don’t want 
for fall in the North is the tremen- 
dously heavy apparel most in vogue, 
and suitable only for a teamster in 4 
Dakota blizzard. It pulls you down 
with its weight, causes oppressive and 
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profuse perspiration during exercises, 
and then chills one during inaction with 
its dampness. And this weight busi- 
ness applies even more to footwear 
than it does to clothing. Tie a two- 
pound weight on each foot and see how 
far you can run, walk, or climb. Put 
the weights on your back -and you 
would never feel them. Or bind up the 
tendon Achilles tight and see what 
happens after a ten-mile walk. All this 
explains why the guide so often does 
all the hunting and kills all the game; 
things we don’t talk about when we get 
back home. 


O; what you want for fall woods 

loafing or woods sports in the 
north is athletic clothing, much the 
same as you would wear at home. It 
should be light, and in no way should it 
impede free movement. The only thing 
you need remember is that a shower 
and a change are usually not going to 
be handy immediately after 
exercises, and _ therefore 
your clothing should be all 
wool, as damp cotton chills 
one very quickly, while 
damp woolen seldom does 
unless one is very tired. 
There are no nether gar- 
ments that I know of which 
for freedom and suitability 
can equal golf knickerbock- 
ers, and even for the coldest 
weather they need be no 
heavier than you wear at 
home in winter. If you have 
them slit a little way up the 
side at the knee you can 
easily pull them up to mid- 
thigh in case you have to 
ford a stream. But for 
deep snow, long wool trousers are best, 
for their legs guard the stockings from 
the snow which would otherwise stick 
to them, and melting, soon soak the 
feet. For your body you need only a 
flannel outing shirt, and for the feet a 
pair of home-knit, heavy, long wool 
stockings. In the north vacation land 
there are no briers to speak of, and 
leggings which would weight down your 
feet are not needed. In the south, 
khaki breeches and canvas leggins will 
of course be substituted. Under all 
you want a suit of light-weight wool 
underwear. This is all that is needed 
and all you should wear when actively 
exercising anywhere south of the Arctic 
Circle, and even above that imaginary 
line the only thing you need add to it is 
a parka made of drill. 

But what about the side lines—the 
windy lake shores, the stop for lunch 
in the deep woods filled perhaps with 
snow, the inaction when in canoe or on 
horseback, or the icy blasts on the sum- 


story ever written. 


mit of the Rockies when you are spying 
for sheep? The answer is simple— 
merely a mackinaw stag shirt, and per- 
haps a pair of gloves which will be 
carried to the point where you stop ex- 
ercising in the rucksack on your back. 
And then in camp you get rid of damp 
clothes by means of a bath towel and a 
change of underwear. Dry wool is al- 
ways warm. 


p< Cotas is most important of 
all, for truly the word “tenderfoot” 
is well chosen. Lightness is a very 
great consideration. The real woods- 
man is always light-footed. - You can- 
not climb far, nor hike long distances 
over rough trails in heavy footwear. A 
height of boot of over 6 inches adds ab- 
solutely unnecessary weight, and the 
leather around the ankle is sure to 
wrinkle and, pressing on the tendons, 
develop a most painful inflammation. 
After three miles or more over rough 
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66CF HE GORILLA HUNT,” by Ben Burbridge. The 
second instalment of the most fascinating outdoor 

“The Gorilla Hunt’ has been ac- 
claimed the greatest contribution to gorilla literature since 
the days of Paul Du Chaillu. 
“CANVASBACKS,” by J. D. Knap. Illustrated with 
cover painting and sketches by the author. Responding to 
the demand for more from the pen and brush of this gifted 
artist, we offer his latest story, “Canvasbacks.” 
“REMARKABLE SHOTS,” by Archibald Rutledge. 
“Remarkable shots (most of which are unpremeditated) 
are likely to be made at any time,” says Mr. Rutledge. 
Those who enjoy the unusual will welcome this interest- 
ing collection of anecdotes afield. 


ground your fovt swells to one size 
larger and one size wider than it ever 
gets in the city, and 40 pounds on the 
person will add a similar increase in 


size at once. This must be taken into 
account in buying outdoor shoes or 
there will be trouble. In the Infantry 
of the Regular Army a surgeon’s or- 
ders are necessary to permit a soldier 
to wear any socks other than wool, and 
there is a reason. If the inside of the 
toe of the boot turns outward in the 
fashionable way, you cannot hike far in 
it. There is but one shoe last which is 
correct for steady, hard tramping—the 
standard Munson or Army Last. 


ROUND conditions must also be 

considered. The country may be a 
damp one, or there may be snow or 
sharp rocks, or you may have to navi- 
gate steep slopes perhaps covered with 
snow or even ice. All these make it 
necessary that the character of the 
footwear be suited to the country, but 


the above principles apply with equal 
force to footwear for any purpose. 

For strenuous outdoor use, lightness 
is the most important consideration of 
all in my mind, particularly when the 
ground is such that one cannot swing 
along with a steady stride as on a level 
road or pavement. A swinging stride 
will carry along a pretty heavy boot 


_ with little effort, but if that uniform 


and rhythmical] stride is broken every 
two or three paces, as it always is in 
the woods or mountains, then weight on 
the feet is very, very tiring. 


HE lightest footwear that can be con- 
sidered at all is the “Ked,” the shoe 
with canvas upper, 6 inches high, and 
light corrugated rubber sole. It is not 
to be despised for dry countries. In 
fact it is about the best shoe I know of 
for a country where there are few 
damp spots or rainy days and no snow. 
It is extremely light, one is fleet-footed 
in it, and nothing sticks to 
the rocks so well. I have 
used them for years in 
hunting in the coast range 
mountains of California, 
and in the dry country of 
interior British Columbia. 
They have their drawbacks. 
They wear out very quickly 
in the mountains, the an- 
swer being to take more 
than one pair. On rough, 
sharp rocks they are un- 
comfortable to those with 
tender feet, but for such, 
Keds can now be had with 
the thick crape rubber soles, 
which, while a little heavier, 
are all right for such con- 
ditions. Always they must 
be supplemented by a more waterproof 
and durable shoe; but for mountain 
climbing in a dry country they are just 
“jake.” 

Next in the order of lightness 
come the moccasins of soft, oil-tanned 
leather; tops still only 6 inches high. 
Most of the woodsmen of north-eastern 
Canada wear them. They are fairly 
waterproof, and one pair will last about 
two months in the woods if greased oc- 
casionally. They must be worn with 
two pair of heavy wool socks to protect 
the feet from bruises. They are all 
right until the snow arrives, when they 
become unbelievably slippery on slopes. 
Once I darn near killed my fool self 
wearing a pair on a steep snow-cov- 
ered mountainside in Montana. The 
native-born woodsman does wear them 
in snow, but you must remember that 
he is light and sure-footed to a degree 
that no city man can ever hope to equal. 

For wet woods, for snow except on 
steep mountains, and particularly for 
still-hunting in the fall, one of the most 


(Continued on page 689) 
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Male Trumpeter Goose. 


HAVE recently been visiting more 

game farms and have received divers 

opinions about this or that phase 
of game breeding. On returning home 
I found it necessary to turn my at- 
tention immediately to the trapping 
and shooting of vermin and have made 
some experiments along that line. Al- 
though my valley is quite free of bird 
destroyers when I leave in the spring, 
when I return later in the summer I 
generally find that these pests have 
gradually come in during my absence. 
The valley is not only alive with up- 
land game birds and wild waterfowl, 
but it has an extraordinary number 
and variety of our native song birds 
attracted to the place as a home be- 
cause of the great amount of shrub- 
bery, the large elms and pines, the 
young-growing trees, a supply of their 
natural food and the ever-running clear 
creek. Then too, the surrounding coun- 
try is not so attractive for them and 
it is also inhabited by boys, some of 
whom are quite destructive and un- 
controled, who have no sympathy with 
those birds that put their trust in man 
and build their nests close to their 
dwellings in order to escape hawks and 
owls. And all of this naturally at- 
tracts the vermin, birds and animals 
that devour the eggs and flesh of birds 
weaker than themselves. So it is neces- 
sady to keep after the vermin, to be 
ever on the alert and not let it get 
out of control, at least while I am at 
home. The first week after my return 
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Vermin, and the Winter Care of 


Upland and Migratory Wild Fowl 


GEORGE 


I secured the fol- 
lowing: 2 snapping 
turtles, 2 crows, 36 
crow blackbirds, 2 
large rats, 2 red 
squirrels, 1 skunk, 
4 mink, 3 weasels. 
Two of the mink 
were extra large, as 
were two of the weasels. I heard of 
another snapping turtle and I saw a 
great horned owl; heard several screech 
owls of which I shot one in the moon- 
light. Otherwise, the neighborhood 
seems to be pretty well cleaned up. 

In order to get these animals so 
quickly, I made places in the valley 
that were attractive to them. I cleaned 
up some tall weeds but left a central 
patch, in the middle of which I cleared 
a space about 20 by 20 feet. Then I 
put down some pegs about a foot high; 
set some jump traps on the cleared 
ground, at hair trigger, and put their 
rings on the pegs. On top of the pegs 
I placed a very large old door, laying 
it flat; on top of this door and all 
around it, I piled some old _ brush. 
“Ha!” exclaimed every rat, skunk and 
weasel round about, “that is a fine 
hiding place for me.” Needless to say, 
it was their final hiding. 


S for the mink, I found this most 

cunning animal the easiest of all. 
I blocked the entrance of the creek into 
my valley by putting one-inch mesh 
wire on the fence, for two feet above 
the water; piled stones across the bot- 
tom, leaving an opening here and there 
in the water where I set two or three 
No. 2 and 1% jump traps. As the 
traps were under water there was no 
human smell on them. The mink 
thought such openings fine places for 
their entrance or exit. The crows and 
blackbirds I shot, and my wife did not 


By 
HEBDEN CorsAN, SR. 


lose any of the pheasant chicks all 
season, although several of the snow 
and blue goslings were killed by the 
minks and perhaps the skunk. 

I think it would be interesting if 
readers of FOREST AND STREAM would 
send in their best record of a week’s 
destruction of vermin. It is not pos- 
sible to raise wild birds without keep- 
ing control of these pests. I notice that 
Mr. Dwight W. Huntington turns into 
the Game Breeder a regular account 
of all the vermin destroyed on his ex- 
perimental farm. He makes each pest 
exceedingly interesting as he recounts 
what it was doing and how they got 
rid of it. I recall one day when I 
went to see the Marland Game Refuge 
at Ponca City, Oklahoma, and Mr. Mc- 
Donald gave me a .22 and a box of long 
rifle cartridges, took the same himself, 
and we went out to see the birds. It 
was a fine day for I shot water snakes 
and snapping turtles galore. 


fy pays well, very well indeed, to 
breed peafowl in Georgia, the Caro- 
linas, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 


California, Oregon and Washington. 
Northerners buy these birds nowadays 
at $55.00 a pair and they can be bred 
as easily as wild turkeys in those 
states that have a sufficiently long 
summer season. The supply is far be- 
low the demand. 

Guineafowl are a very much under- 
rated bird. Very often live guinea- 
fowl can be bought on the Toronto 
market for from 75 cents to $1.50 a 
pair. The insect-destroying power of 
these birds, that is, a flock of them, is 
tremendous. One day last summer I 
followed a flock of them on my place; 
not a flock of old birds with their 
young, but two Plymouth Reck hens 
and their big broods of baby guineas. 
It was a revelation when I saw the 
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pretty little things that look just like 
young pheasants devour moths, bugs, 
beetles, caterpillars and flies of various 
kinds. They did not get any grass- 
hoppers as far as I could see because 
the old flock and the peafowl had 
cleaned them out before their young 
were hatched. The reason I did not 
attempt to follow the old flock of - 
guineafowl and their young, to see 
what they were eating, is because the 
old cocks have a most disconcerting 
habit of flying straight in one’s face, 
thinking harm is to be done their ba- 
bies. During the autumn, these birds 
have the very happy habit of laying 
anywhere from 60 to 70 eggs each; 
these eggs have a very delicate flavor 
and are far ahead of ordinary poultry 
eggs. And there is no better table 
bird than a young guinea just ma- 
tured, say in November or December. 
Down south, below the Dixie Line, 
the vulturine guineafowl should replace 
the common or pearl guineas. They 


are slightly larger, very much more 
beautiful, and they have a most pleas- 
ant call or whistle, somewhat similar 
to, but not so strong as that of the 
Impeyan pheasants. 


Fanaa birds promise to become nu- 
merous in this country before long 
as one importer, alone, imported 500 
of them during the last year. 

Breeders will be interested in know- 
ing that the famous Indian barhead 
geese have been bred for the first time 
in North America, by the owners of 


Grath-Side Game Farm at Leduc, Al- 
berta. The beautiful Magellan geese 
were also bred on this farm. I was 
much interested in the method—a very 
novel one, indeed, of keeping unknown 
visitors in check at this farm, and I 
would recommend it to Jack Miner 
who is having so much trouble with 
people trespassing on his place, dig- 
ging up his flowers, over-running his 
house, and cutting up didos generally. 
Grath-Side has some Tasmanian or 
Cereopsis geese, a rare and nearly ex- 
tinct variety. These birds are larger 
and very much stronger than the big 
Canada honkers. As watchdogs they 
are unexcelled. 


— attack strangers with great 
force of beak and wing when they 
are not accompanied by the owner of 
Grath-Side. They have grabbed tres- 
passers by their clothing and pounded 
them with their large powerful wings 
until they called for help, thus reveal- 
ing their presence on the game farm. 
Picking up eggs out of the nests of 
wild ducks was a favorite occupation 
of some of these trespassers, until the 
Cereopsis put a stop to their trespass- 
ing. 

If you have not secured all of your 
new stock upland game birds and wild 
waterfowl, do so this month; Novem- 
ber, even, is late for some varieties of 
waterfowl. However, DON’T leave this 
matter of selecting unrelated stock 
birds for next spring’s breeding until 
next spring, because the birds will not 


A scene on a well-stocked game farm. 


have time to feel at home before the 
breeding season and they won’t breed. 

Then, too, you should sell all the 
birds you don’t intend to keep over 
for next year’s breeding. To sell the 
brothers and keep the sisters is the 
best plan; an exchange of male birds 
is a splendid idea. 

_Get all your winter pens ready this 
month. Winter pens should be well 
drained, dry and well ventilated. The 
sheltered sections should be deep from 
south to north so that the cold side 
winds from the east and west will not 
chill your birds; the south side should 
be largely or entirely open. A dry 
overhead protection and a close, strong 
protection from the north is particu- 
larly desirable. Should you bank up 
the north side with hay, straw or leaves, 
you may be sure that you have an in- 
viting runway formed for rats, weasels, 
mink, skunk, opossum, and so on. 


r you have such a banking, be sure 
you place plenty of traps in it. 
Comfortable, well aired, sunny winter 
quarters for your stock birds means 
earlier eggs and more eggs and more 
vigor for next year’s young. The lay- 
ing of infertile eggs by game hens and 
wild waterfowl is generally the result 
of chilling of the male birds during 
the winter. Compel your birds to take 
shelter from the cold winds. 
November is sometimes a good month 
to put out bird-food bearing shrubs 
and trees. If you haven’t already fin- 
(Continued on page 700) 
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Agrees With Capt. Askins 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
PRAVE just finished reading your 

September issue and want to refer 
to your article on page 532, written by 
Captain Charles Askins. I am writing 
you for two reasons: In the first place, 
I imagine an editor likes to know when 
a story “goes over”; and in the second 
place, I see by your editorial note at 
the head of the article that you are 
inclined to hold back a bit and not ap- 
pear too strongly to indorse the views 
of Captain Askins. 

I just want to say that I agree with 
Captain Askins every inch of the way. 
I think his article is one of the most 
worthwhile that has appeared in any 
of the sporting magazines for a long 
time. It alone is worth the 25 cents I 
paid to the newsdealer for your Sep- 
tember issue. He hits the nail on the 
head. We must face the rising—not 
the setting—sun. A new day has 
dawned. Too many of us spend our 
time merely wishing and hoping for a 
return of “those good old days.” I, 
too, wish we might have them back. 
So the only sensible thing to do is to 
face the new situation and face it 
fairly. Captain Askins tells us how to 
do it. There are a good many of us 
who have learned to think in those 
same terms. You can’t shoot $50.00 
worth of game any more and expect to 
do it for an investment of $1.25. 
$1.00 won’t buy $50.00 worth of any- 
thing — whether it be shirts, shoes, 
squirrels or quail. The price you pay 
has got to be in line with what you 
expect to get. That is something that 
a great many of us will finally come to 
learn, and is the only answer. I, for 
one, am glad to see such expressions 
put in print, and I commend you for 
printing them. 

If I were publishing one of the 
sporting papers, I would make this a 
great big definite issue on which policy 
the success of my paper would stand 
or fall. And I wouldn’t fall. My 
humble opinion may not mean much, 
but I am glad to give it. Also, I would 
appreciate it if you will forward a 
copy of this letter to Captain Askins 
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for the humble encouragement it may 
give him to continue further along this 
same topic. I don’t know his address 
or I would write to him myself, so am 
depending upon your courtesy to for- 
ward this letter. 

With all good wishes to you, and 
again congratulating you in conclusion, 
I remain, 

HORACE LYTLE, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Faithful to the Last 

DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
A "PHONE call from the game 

warden at Canyon City at 11 a. m. 
one day recently to the forest ranger 
at John Day stated that Fred Creighton 
had failed to return from a hunt for 
cougar. Creighton had hunted a great 


‘deal, and had a great reputation as a 


cougar killer in the Blue Mountains of 
eastern Oregon. He had started from 
a ranch on Canyon Creek the morning 
before. The rancher reported the case 
to the game warden. 

Forest Rangers Radigan and McCool 
responded to the call for help to find 
the lost man and started at once. The 
game warden had succeeded in getting 
three more men to go, making a party 
of six. The party went up Canyon 
Creek about 5 miles to the ranch. 
While there, we coul4 hear Creighton’s 
dogs barking on a mountain east, about 
one and one-half miles. One of the 
dogs, a big, white fox-hound, gave a 
very peculiar howl at times, and the 
party feared the worse had happened. 

We lost no time in starting to the lo- 
cation where the dogs were heard, but 
Radigan, who is a high-speed walker, 
dashed off and picked up the man’s 
track in a short distance and followed 
it up over as rough a country as lies 
outdoors. The balance of the party 
were scattered along the mountain side 
for about a quarter of a mile. 

After about an hour of hard climb- 
ing, we heard Radigan calling. He had 
found the man. The marks and tracks 
in the snow told a plain story. The gn- 
fortunate man had stopped on a high 
point, where he had a good view of the 
surrounding country, where his dogs 
were tracking a cougar. He had evi- 
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dently intended to set the butt of his 
gun on a flat-topped rock, and had 
missed it. The butt of the gun went 
just beyond the rock and the hammer 
struck the edge of the rock and ex- 
ploded the .25-.35 shell. The bullet 
struck the man in the left thigh about 
one-half way up, and came out just 
over the hip joint on the opposite side 
of his back. On examination, the doc- 
tor stated that Creighton probably 
lived 20 minutes. 

The poor fellow showed he had good 
nerve, as he had cut open his clothes 
with his pocket knife, and with a piece 
cut from his underwear had stuffed it 
into the hole where the bullet had en- 
tered, in an effort to stop the flow of 
blood. 

The body was found about 15 feet 
from where the accident occurred. 
Creighton’s dogs were very faithful, 
having stayed with his body all through 
the cold January night. We found 
where they had slept under a tree 
nearby, and it was through their bark- 
ing that the party knew where to go, 
and almost what to expect. 

The equipment of the party consisted 
of.a first-aid kit carried by Radigan, a 
big wool sack and some rope carried 
by the game warden and McCool. We 
all had. guns for signaling. 

We put the body in the wool sack 
and by tying the ropes around the sack 
and body we fastened cross-sticks in 
the rope and the six of us carried it to 
the road at Canyon Creek, where it 
was loaded in the sheriff’s car and 
taken to town. 

K. H. McCoot, 
John Day, Oregon. 


Stray Shots at Stray Cats 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
ANY of the readers of ForEST AND 
STREAM do not realize that the 
small wild game of the woods live lives 
that are full of dange-. 

The rabbit, partridge, quail and song 
birds have many enemies such as the 
hawk, owl, crow, fox, mink, weasel, 
skunk and the worst one of the bad lot 
is the house cat. 


(Continued on page 696) 
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Short Shot String 


The Secret of SuperX Remarkable Effectiveness at the Longer Ranges! 


You know how important good patterns 
are in shotgun shooting—but here is an 
amazing, game-getting improvement in 
shotgun ammunition! 

Do the pellets from a shotgun shell reach 
the bird in a compact mass—or do they 
string out along the line of flight, some 
trailing far behind? 

Western's experts were determined to 
find out. Through the development of 
a remarkable machine that registers the 
exact position of each pellet in the air, 
they are now able to count the number 
of pellets actually effective during the 
flash of a second required for the bird 
in flight to pass through the path of the 
shot charge, 


Astonishing Tests 
with Shot String Machine 


Hundreds of tests with the patented 
Shot String machine, the only one of its 
kind, prove that the shot charge of the 
ordinary load does string out—as much 
as 20 feet at 40 yards! Often more! 
With this established, and with the 
Shot String machine to check each step, 
Western has been able to shorten the 
Shot String of the famous Super-X load, 
through the scientific loading of pro- 
gressive burning powder. 


Twice as Many Effective Pellets 


The Super-X shot charge has more pel- 
lets concentrated within 4 feet (129) than 
are found in the entire 20-foot string of 
the ordinary load (123). Both tests were 
made at 127 feet. 

Super-X gives you practically twice as 
many effective pellets, especially at the 
longer ranges. Better patterns at all 
ranges. Control of pattern and Shot 
String extends Super-X killing power 
15 to 20 yards beyond the effective range 
of ordinary loads! Super-X for long- 
range shooting every time! 


Give Xpert a Trial! 


Xpert is an- 
other WesTERN 
load that gets 
the game. A 
quality, smoke- 
less shell that 
sells at a popular price. Ideal for all 
your shooting that doesn’t call for the 
long-range and heavy charge of Super-X. 
A real quail load. You'll say sq, too! 
Most of the important ammunition im- 
provements in recent years have been 


made by Western. The Field shell, 


Super-X, and at 


The famous Lubaloy 
non-fouling bullet. 
The Open-point Ex- 
panding bullet. The 
Marksman .22 Long 
Rifle. .38 S. & W. 
Special, and many 
others. World's 
Champion Ammuni- 


tion. 


Write for this booklet 
—the story of Short 
Shot String. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
1148 Hunter Avenue East Alton, Ill, 


Branch Offices 
Hoboken, N. J., Tacoma, Wash., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


World’s Champion Ammunition 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


It will identify you. 





Contentment 
in every draw— 
cards or tobacco 


A new slant on pipe-smoking content- 
ment is brought to light by Mr. W. H. 
Doughty, a furniture dealer of Green- 


ville, Tenn. 


Read what he writes: 
Larus & Bros. Co., Richmond, Va. 


My dear Sirs: 

For twenty years I have been engaged 
in retailing furniture. On rainy days 
my partner and I call up some of our 
friends and invite them down to a little 
poker game. 

In this melange of our selection there 
happened to be a fellow by the name of 
Austine—a tobacco dealer. This fellow 
Austine was a most consistent loser— 
but losing never seemed to affect his 
morale. 

His conduct became a study with me. 
My winning and losing moods were re- 
flected in my actions, When winning I 
was the good fellow. When Ipsing I 
was the grouch. All this time I no- 
ticed Mr. Austine, the tobacco dealer, 
sitting back unperturbed, pulling away 
on his pipe—contented—winning or 
losing. 

Finally I put the matter up to Mr. 
Austine for a solution. He said, ‘“Major 
(my poker title by brevet), there is 
no mystery to that—my. contentment is 


Two of the author’s captives at breakfast. 


The Gorilla Hunt 
(Continued from page 649) 


and the miles of daily travel on hands 


due to the tobacco I*smoke. When I 
need a friend in. poker or business— 
Edgeworth has never failed me. It 
carries contefitment in every draw— 
whether the cards run good or bad.” 
The next time I visited’ the Mason 
Corner Tobacco Shop I purehased some 
of this Edgeworth. It has made a new 
man out of me. I can look them in the 
face and _smile—smile—smile—whether 
they run good or bad. 
Sincerely, 
W. H. Doughty. 


Let us send you 


eight men went into the thicket and six 
of them came out and disappeared on 
the back trail, the gorillas would as- 
sume that all had left and would come 
to investigate. Then the camera would 
grind out its part allotted. It was plot 
and counter-plot, to intrigue them to do 
our bidding. 


fe OR us one of the gorilla’s most use- 
ful traits was its inordinate curi- 


and knees through the cold tropical 
rain had almost worn me out. At night 
I dragged in with soaking wet gar- 
ments. After sleeping in soggy blan- 
kets, I put on at daybreak other clothes 
that had been drying but were hardly 
less wet and very cold. Desertion from 
exhaustion and from fright had con- 
stantly changed the personnel of my 
hunting party. Still it seemed fated 


that I must continue, striving like the 
Flying Dutchman, accursed of God, to 
sail always into storms he could not 
weather, toward a cape he could not 
round, into winds that always drove 
him backward. 

But one day the thing that I hoped 
for, the picture of my dreams, became 
a reality. My party had gathered in a 
bamboo brake whose twenty-five foot 


free samples of 
Edgeworth so that 


osity about any unusual object or event 
you may put it to/that happened to attract attention. 
the like th test. — First they would advance toward our 
you like the samples, place of concealment with a defiant air, 


you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever and| as though to repel the attack of some 


whenever you buy|jungle beast which threatened the 
it, a it ener family. When they discovered that 
a oe ale adversary was man, who neither 

ity. 
advanced nor retreated, they were 


eee ean greatly astonished. This astonishment 
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dress to Larus 
& Brother Com- 
pany, 7-W S. 
Street, 
Richmond, Va. 
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was intensified when they confronted a 
white man. This is not at all surpris- 
ing when one considers that African 
animals are more or less acquainted 
with the native Blacks who live in plain 


stems thrust through the smother of 
forest. Right and left, the peaks of 
Mikeno and Karasimbi greeted each 
other, through sunlit spaces for the first 
time,in weeks. No stormy barriers hid 
the staudge of smoke arising from the 
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“4 eee z oe for ee ne and forest throughout the continent. 
on sare $6 “ d 4 ate ealer, too, 1 Many white hunters have discovered to 

Sas. iMG GOs “lrtone samuel their sorrow that elephants can even 
sizes in which Edgeworth Plug Slice and distinguish the difference Re mene Se 
Ready Rubbed are offered, there is a| tween them and native tribesmen. So 
special week-end-size can for 35c that is|a white man fully dressed and con- 
just the thing for outdoor men who love | fronting a gorilla is to that creature an 


their pip = object of rare importance.’ Probably 
_ — Retail Tobeooe Morahant ss. 2 yous. my. appearance, white-skinned and 
jobber cannot supply you wit ge- . 

worth, Larus & Brother Company will clothed, and the menace of the motion- 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post | Picture camera towards them, kept the 
a one- or two-dozen carton of any size | gorillas 
- ete ng Slice or Edgeworth | bodily upon us. Or perhaps that inde- 
oan eae j a ee eee finable something which we call super- 

iority of breed kept them off. 


On your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. ° : * 
—the Edgeworth statiox Wave length 256 aan! The grind of never-ending hardship 
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fires of Namlagira. It was about three 
o’clock in the afternoon. The stage set- 
ting was superb. 

(To be continued in December) 


EDITOR’S NOTE: In the second instal- 
ment of “The Gorilla Hunt’? Mr. Bur- 
bridge stécessfully photographs charging 
gorillas at close range, meeting the rush of 
these imfuriated beasts with gunfire di- 
. rected sabove their heads. It is, we be- 
from throwing themselves lieve, most thrilling experience that 

has ever come to an African explorer. 
The risks undergone, the humanity dis- 
played and the story he so vividly tells 
will appeal to all who truly love the mys- 
tery of the wilds. 











For long-range artists, 


powder bugs—and Scotchmen 


The US «Big Three” 


scores big 
with all three 


ower 


Ajax Heavies 


Boy, you never saw such 
power! And reach? 
Honest, it almost seems 
like taking advantage of 
ducks, geese and brant. 


be ie shooters hanker to bag ’em when 
wing-tips seem to touch the blue. Power 
is what these shooters ask for. And power 
—fast as greased lightning—is what they 
get in Ajax Heavies. 


Others think they can’t hit a barn door 
without their pet powder. There’s only one 
powder worth anything—as far as they are 
concerned. And they get it—just what they 
want—in the US Climax shell. 


Not stingy, but thrifty, is the third group. 
And they’re wise shooters, too! For they 
get a lot of shot-shell for little money in the 
red-jacketed US Defiance. 


So whether it’s power, powder or price 


ands daycoae that you look for, the US “Big Three” will 
ypical No need to wait until s ith 
night they come down. Ajax score big wit you. ; 

gar- Heavies will bring ’em 
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‘the 4 load. Medium- priced, 

beats All gauges. 

set- 


UNITED STATES 

CARTRIDGE CO. 

111 Broadway, New York 
The US .22 N.R.A. 
for records or rabbits 


Wherever you find target tourna- 
ments you'll find the little .22 N.R.A. 
with solid bullet, used by the leaders, 
It has won the Olympic champion- 
ship. Its twin brother, the US .22 
N.R.A. with hollow-point bullet, is 
just as famous among small-game 
hunters. It has terrific speed and 
mushrooming power. 


PURPOSE 


Ay A LOAD FORE 
’ AND A SHELL FOR EVERY PURSE 
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f aesisins and 
warmth combined 
with freedom of 
movement. For 
any kind of sportin 
any kind of weather 
—The Town & 
Country Leather 
Windbreaker. 


Many beautiful styles 
in patterns and colors 
for men, women and 
children are on display 
at your dealer’s. 


Write for 
Style Book D-50 


GUITERMAN BROS., Inc. 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


gh? Hunt? 


Wear comfortable, lasting, rainproofed 
DUXBAK clothing. Leader for 22 years. 
Catalog free. Write today. 


Urica Duxeax Conr., 10 Moves St., Urica, WH. Y. 


Muxbak. 
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Camp ? 


Alleghany Huntin’ 


(Continued from page 652) 


Blue Ridge, veiled in the haze of In- 
dian summer. Half-asleep I pondered 
how lovely are the spires of gum and 
hickory; how much kindlier are wood- 
land faces and deer trails than are the 
stony pavements and harder faces of 
the city. 


AROUSED to see Dave sit quickly 

erect. He caught up his gun and 
ran toward a low pine. 

“They’s a fox squirrel in this hyere 
tree,” he called back to me. 

We circled the tree a couple of times, 
searching. I saw Dave’s gun go up; it 
rang out. A fox squirrel fell from the 
top branches and bumped to earth. 

“T seen ’im_ lopin’ 
through th’ broom 
sage,” Dave explained. 
“When I retch fer my 
gun he run up that 
pine. Them dogs shore 
ain’t much fer squir- 
rels,” he grinned, aim- 
ing a friendly kick at 
Coley’s well-covered 
ribs. “They wouldn’t 
’a’ woke up yet if it 
hadn’t a-been fer that 
shoot.” ; 

We dropped over the 
brow of Smoky Knob, 
and although Dave vowed the slope 
was so steep that “a feller needs hob- 
nails in th’ seat of ’is pants,” we 
shortly reached the tangled swamp 
whose name has been handed down by 
word of mouth from the pioneers as 
the “Buffalo Waller.” Bob sniffed the 
air at the brink of a blue pool banked 
in pungent marsh grass. A king-rail 
rose from an island tussock of sedge 
and flopped weakly, with awkwardly 
dangling legs, toward the far bank. 
The reports of two guns sounded, 
then a light splash. The dog fetched 
the skimpy carcass from the water, 
feathers clinging in bedraggled streaks 
to its sides. A snipe flushed wild and 
with a hoarse “scaipe!” spiralled away 
into the blue sky, his silvery under- 
wings flashing in the sun. A rabbit 
which the hound had been trailing for 
some time came hopping with gingerly 
ease over the muck. Dave dispatched 
it without ceremony. Down along the 
creek another bevy of bob-whites 
yielded its toll, and I knocked a squir- 
rel from the top of a claw-marked 
scarlet oak. 


Sport was dull for a while after 
that. The dogs were tired and showed 
a disheartening inclination to drop 
on their bellies in every puddle of 
water. Our hunting coats were well 
loaded. I, for one, was beginning to 
think of a home-wrought hickory 





rocking chair in Dave’s parlor, or 
“house.” 

Then, at a vend of the creek, a little 
green-wing teal swam from the 
shadows of overarching rhododendron, 
He turned his cocky red head to scan 
us, leaped into the air and buzzed 
away. Two loads of shot rippled the 
water behind him. 

The afternoon wore away; the light 
was softer; a frosty mist hung in the 
air. I dropped. a woodcock to the 
leaves when it rose on whistling wings 
from a damp thicket beside the creek, 
to rocket toward the red-lighted west. 

Just as we climbed the tumble- 
down fence to strike the Ridge Road 
home, a half-grown fox 
trotted across our path 
and paused for a mo- 
ment to peer at us be- 
fore he plunged into 
his burrow. A screech 
owl uttered a mourn- 
ful trill. Off in the 
hemlocks something 
called a deep-toned 
“who! who!” Maybe, 
as Dave said, it was a 
night hawk. We 
shuffled down the dusty 
road beneath a roof of 
leaning willows. Sud- 
denly the dogs broke into a savage 
baying in a field of stubble, but their 
game proved nothing more worthy 
than a little opossum gazing demurely 
down on them from the top of a five- 
foot stump. It waddled off through 
the dusk when we leashed the dogs 
and moved away. 

Back at the rude cabin which is home 
to Dave we found the “young ’uns” all 
abed, and supper awaiting our coming 
—hot biscuits with wild honey; sweet 
potatoes, fried chicken, then a glass of 
fiery cider. 


We sat for a few minutes after sup- 
per while Dave. told me stories of his 
life in those wild hills. But I soon 
fell to gazing thoughtfully, and Dave 
to expectorating, into the red embers 
of a hickory fire. In the “comp’ny 
room” I burrowed quickly into the 
downy warmth of a feather bed. I 
drew the scarlet-checked “quiltin’” up 
tight and puffed out the kerosene lamp. 


"HRouGH the board partition be- 

tween their room and mine I heard 
a dialogue between mine host and his 
fair Juliet. 

“Come hyere,” Dave commanded. 
“Ketch this hyere flea on my back. I 
got ’im on me over on Coon Crick yes- 
tiddy an’ he’s raised welts all over me. 
Them devils over thur’s all buggy.” 

“I ain’t a-gonna ketch ’im,” she 
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whined. “I don’ want no fleas on me.” 


“Yes, y’air,” he snapped. 

And I heard unbucklings and sub- 
sequent slaps which I trust led to the 
elimination of the flea. 


Ducks, Geese and Thanks- 
giving 
(Continued from page 655) 

Thanksgiving goose. And did we eat 
him alone? Not a bit of it! We had 
guests—the minister and his wife, of 
course! The previous Thanksgiving I 
had eaten turkey at the Chicago Ath- 
letic Club. I suppose this year I’ll do 
something equally dull. Perhaps my 
wife will buy a turkey at the butcher 
shop. But I’m glad that once before I 
die I had the chance to go back a hun- 
dred years or so and enjoy a real 
American Thanksgiving with my wife 
and boy out in Jackson’s Hole—the 
woodshed full of wood, ducks and elk 
meat hanging up, the cold cracking 
outside, the coyotes crying back in the 
hills, and my little boy sucking a goose 
drum-stick with a light shining in his 
eyes and a flush on his cheeks that 
never came from Chicago. 


Whitetailed Deer 
By WILLIAM MoONYPENY NEWSOM 


HE first requisite of the whitetailed 
deer k.unter should be a full appre- 
ciation of the charm and nobility of his 
quarry and a real love of the wilder- 
ness. 

Such a hunter Mr. Newsom proves 
himself to be in his delightful and in- 
structive book, “Whitetailed Deer.” Mr. 
Newsom says, “It is my earnest desire 
to assist stillhunting to a plane higher 
than a mere endurance contest for the 
hunter; and for the deer, to do what I 
can to assure clean kills, with fewer 
maimed and mutilated cripples; for I 
owe the deer my thanks for many en- 
joyable days.” 

We predict that this book will not 
be read by deer hunters alone, for it 
contains much worth-while information 
that make it a valuable book for the 
nature-lover as well. 


Zane Grey Swordfish Hook 


N a recent letter to the Enterprise 

Manufacturing Company, Mr. Zane 
Grey enclosed photographs of four 
record deep-sea fish taken on the 
Pflueger Zane Grey swordfish hook. 
The photos portray a five hundred and 
eighty-two pound broadbill swordfish, 
a nine hundred and seventy-six pound 
black marlin swordfish, a four hundred 
and fifty pound striped marlin sword- 
fish, and a one hundred and eleven 
pound yellowtail. 

The hook is made of a specially tem- 
pered metal and has a brazed eye. 


Flight marks:—Red 
head with high crown; 
short, stubby, pale blue 
bill; bodydarkgray;spec- 
ulum gray. Abundant 
over fresh and salt wa- 
ter September to April. 
Utters hollow, rapid 
croak. Decoys readily. 


Ege 


Get ‘em with an 


L.C. Smith Long Range Gun 


(y hundred twenty miles an hour—half 
again the speed of the dreaded West 
Indian hurricanes. But a flight of Redheads 
isn’t terrifying— it’s thrilling—and deceptive! 

If you shoot an L. C. Smith Long Range 
Gun you need not be deceived—you’ve time 
to get the “drop” and bring’em down—for it’s 
chambered for the high-power, 3-inch shell, 
and makes clean kills consistently at 80 yards. 


Before you buy any gun, examine this one 
at your dealer’s, and write for Catalog L 41. 


HUNTER ARMS COMPANY 


Fu kKTrON nN € oR K 
McDONALD & LINFORTH 
Pacific Coast Representatives 


Call Building San Francisco, Calif. 
Export Office: 50 Church Street, New York City 
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Canoeing in the Windigo Country - 

i 
(Continued from page 665) tag 
shot 
streak of day to be the first one to give and the cow turned her head to see T 
the long whoop, “Whoop-pah! Day- what for; decided it was nothing and gra 
light in tha-ah swamp!” It’s great continued her scrutiny of us again. gat! 
stuff. ‘ We left them after a bit, wishing them noo! 
And so, by the time the sun had _ long and happy lives. rive 
gone below the rocky hills there was a We found the portage out of John big 
comfortable lean-to shelter of tent Lake into East Pike Lake good and fror 
cloth, poles and balsam boughs on the clean and marked at both ends. East pine 
little portage, and smoke from a camp- Pike is a gem of a lake, set in between asto 
fire floated lazily up through the tree- high, rocky hills, with pine, spruce and with 
tops; one of those all-night campfires balsam covered shores; however, these and 
that Nessmuk tells how to make in his lakes are all gems, each in its individ- suck 
book, “Woodcraft.” It is all done as ual way. It would take a lifetime to the 
smooth and easy as a paddle down the _ learn them all, and then one would need mys 
lake—a good supper and a good camp, another lifetime to come back and be W 
all prepared and finished by the light sure about it. even 
of day. We portaged out of East Pike Lake had 
That night @ party of wolves held an into Moose Lake. McKenzie speaks in per 
irregular meeting on the north shore; a glowing terms of the whitefish in this the 
party of brush wolves, with their lake, and they are even to this day ing 
shrieky, weird howlings; then farther as they were then. Nothing is changed, out : 

, up the lake came the long hoarse howl unless it is that the biggest pines have 

TheweatherproofSignalWIND- | o¢ 4 big gray timber wolf, and that been cut, but at that we see it just as By 
BREAKER completely shuts out | was all from the brush wolves. They those voyageurs of old saw it. arrit 
cold, wind, and drizzle. Made of | shut the doors and blew out the lights. As I was saying, we portaged into too t 
specially close-woven, fleecy-lined The trail is used for other purposes Moose Lake. The portage was bad— time 


moleskin— warm and very dura- 
ble. One WINDBREAKER has 
given as long as six years’ hard 
wear. One customer says, “It is 





than just to portage canoes across, as 
stealthy footsteps in the night and 
hoofprints of moose and deer on the 


yes, worse than that. We submerged 
into deep gullies and aviated up the 
other side; when that was impossible, 







consideration of the elements and re- 


; trail in the morning testified. If moose felled large trees with our pocket ax 
the best, good-looking knockabout and deer use the portage, then other to bridge them over; when the dead ¥ 
garment I oer rs send me wild things of the woods passed that and down was of such density as to nn 
another. You cant get . ee for way also, paying little heed to the lean- make further progress impossible, we owl 
the money in any garment. Every to and the smoking campfire on the edge climbed tall pines, my wife with the : 
outdoor man should send today for ; a Col 
: : of the timber. pack and myself with the canoe, and 
our folder illustrating the WIND- It tak ted ais rr een Gk teen 0 * can, ( 
BREAKER Shirt and Blouse to coat ok a keamaies ee aan = of oc ick ate anes a. | 
. ; = , ’ - 
styles. It’s free; mail the coupon. kets in the middle of the night and tend neled through solid rock. When we = " 
SIGNAL SHIRT COMPANY {to the fire, but the reward is the glow- finally launched the canoe just back of ad 
Racine, Wisconsin ing heat when it is going good. And the shoulder of the big Moose, my wife E 
again in the morning it’s the smell of took occasion to remark, “Portage heap P — 
the frying bacon and ‘he privilege to bum.” “Ugh,” said I, “heap bum por- with 
roar, “Ro-o-ll out! Daylight in tha-ah tage.” = 
swamp!” No hurry, but the air is so There was a stiff wind whipping satist 
fresh and clean in the early morning down from the northwest, which was a forma 
; Fs. it is fairly snapping and crackling fair wind, and we ran races with the “ae 
WINDBRE like the fire as the big day comes in; it whitecaps to a small cove near Moose ne 
would be a shame to miss its coming. portage, which is a good portage. When and s 
SIGNAL SHIRT COMPANY A couple of Canada jays, or hungry-_ we put the canoe in the water on North the s 
Racine, Wisconsin, Dept S-19. jacks, seemed to know what it was all Fowl, the wind was coming as strong Beach 
ape ere eeer ones SEN. about, for they were on hand for their as ever and just as friendly; ducks and The % 
IO ecrnennnctmsonnesotiverrcnentnnen 3 share of the breakfast. When the sun more ducks wherever there was shelter contai 
onion tends iner nes was up and getting friendly and warm, from the wind. Landing the canoe and ¢ 
City _ we loaded our stuff in the canoe and among the boulders on the south shore = 
Ca) Aenea | headed across No-Name Lake; then all of South Fowl Lake called for some * 
S FZBIA SCUPE ; The b 


SiIKX—POWER 


American made 
Binocular 


An Ideal 
Christmas 


Gift 


of a sudden a big black stump moved 
ever so little and became a huge cow 
moose, black as tar, and a moment later 
a calf appeared. 


HE calf was about the size of a 






gard for the canoe, all of which was 
done satisfactorily to all concerned. 


1 little black shanty looked actu- 
ally homelike when we arrived; 


M R 
seum | 
that t] 


and with wood already cut and piled 
neatly beside the rickety stove and tion of 
kindling ready for a match, we soon Grey, 1 
had fires going and supper on the man, 
way. It was quite some time later, the me 
after the dishes were washed and put sists 0 
away and long after dark before we Mr. Gi 
finished adjusting the events of the two 














i ge OE long-legged Jersey cow and about 
friend who loves out-| the same color. 


door life— who sails, We paddled = closer 


hunts, hikes, fishes, | and closer till we were within a hun- 
motors, or enjoys bird 
suds.  Unencelled for dred yards of them before they saw 
ovie ans eate! 
goers. Magnifies six times. Brings indistinct, distant ob-] us, but they were undisturbed, ‘and 
jects close and makes everything clear. f your dealer J ; ’ 
cannot supply you, we will be glad to send Biascope, in| were evidently as curious about us as 


genuine leather case, postpaid. Money back guarantee. , 
Literature free. we were about them. The calf said, 
Rochester, N. Y.| “Ba-a-a!”, in a faintly inquiring voice. 





WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 
807 Hudson Avenue 
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preceding days; and even after we had 
gone to the hay I have a dim recollec- 
tion of a voice murmuring, “’At port- 
tage m-make uh shikepoke shed ’is 
shoes!” “Sure,” said I. 


C Wy f Iver Johnson 





see The next day brought more wind, 
and gray clouds and snow, therefore we 
‘ain. gathered our outfit together and by 4 ¥ 
hem noon we were well on the way down the l 1 b l 
river. Just below Partridge Falls a specia trap sing e arre 
ohn big bull moose thrust his head out 
and from among some young and bushy 
Dast pine trees and gazed at us in silent ot ul i 
veen astonishment. _When we came even 
and with him, he judged it time to retire 
hese and did so with hardly a sound. How 
vid- such a huge animal can go through 
e to the woods so quietly is something of a 
reed mystery. 
1 be We made the Pigeon River camp that 
evening in due time, baked a duck we 
sake had brought with us, ate a good sup- 
s in per and turned in. Along in the night 
this the ghosts began walking and scratch- 
day ing about, so I had to get up and let 
ged, out a big porcupine to give them room. 
lave Next morning we hit the grand port- 
t as age trail for Grand Portage town and 
arrived there before noon, tired but not 
into too tired, and entirely satisfied for the 
d— time being. 
; ed . e i ° 
Some Western Fishing Here is the raised finely mat 
ble, By W. W. Crosey ted a top rib which 
™ E angler who is planning a fish- extends - length of barrel. 
lead ing trip to the far West will find Maximum relief from heat 
' - much of interest and much of real waves—and no sun glare. 
worth in this little book. 
t r Considerable general information 
- can, of course, always be obtained from sat 
the Fish and Game Commissioners of 
un- ° 
the various states and from the Pas- i 
Ne senger Agents of the several railways. The latest addition to a fe amous 
: Mr. Crosby (who is by the way an ex- S if 2 
™ perienced angler and is well acquainted line 0 Single Barrel Sh ot Guns 
a with the couniry reviewed in this vol- ERE it be A medium-priced _ Barrel P ve lug forged in one 
- 2 ° : gun that trap-shooting piece. Guni ipped with - 
ume) goes considerably into detail and sportsmen have been waiting for. pensating facts bale ah ie 
- satisfactorily supplements any such in- A gun Song em by Iver Johason —. it satin shooting loose. 
* especially for this class of sport. t and forend are of hand: 
sa formation the reader ~_— have. The big feature, as the enlarged black walnut, of beautiful ann 
the The numerous chapters embrace the section within the circle shows, is and color. 
the raised ventilated rib, which Full pistol grip stock, rubbe 
ose lakes and streams where trout, bass cntendefalllongtheiberrd, Pitted copped. The teepetyle Second 
hen and salmon are taken and also covers with two Lymanivory sights. This gives a firm hand-hold and pro- 
the salt water fishing at Coronado ventilated ribgivesmaximumrelief tects from the heated barrel. 12 
rth B eae li Sateosa from heat waves. And the matted gauge only, 32-inch barrel. Auto- 
ong each, Mission and Catalina Island. top prevents barrel-glare and in- matic ejector. Weight is approxi- 
al The volume is profusely illustrated and creases shooting accuracy, mately 7 pounds. 
ter ere ae ee = en Iver Johnson Champion Iver Johnson Matted Top Rib 
noe nesta Single Barrel Shot Gun Single Barrel Shot Gun 
ore . ar 
* *113 Whi Still the lead ts class. Barrel and 1 f Al ul: h Th 
yme Published by Williams and Wilkins. high aan aah feeeed ? in ons clue Barrel peool Sasky Mata ‘Pop *Rib- capende heat 
The book contains 128 pages. full choke which assures close, hard shooting. length of barrel and prevents sun-glare. Bar- 
re- Adjustable main spring tension bar. Trap style rel and lug of high carbon steel forged in one 
was SS forend. Made in various gauges including the piece. Full choke. Made in 12, 16, 20 gauges, 
° e > an various len; 8 0 an re, various barre! ength: Ss. 
eens. Cinenttn. Sait 410 bore, and lengths of barrel d .410 bo barrel 1 
R. Van Campen Heilner, field rep-| | tyZR JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 41 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass, 
tu- resentative of the American Mu- New York—151 Chambers St. Chicago—108 W. Lake St. San Francisco—717 Market St. 
ed; scum of Natural History, announces Every sportsman should own this booklet 
‘led that the Museum will receive a collec- Catalog ‘‘A” shows in detail the Iver Johnson 
. Single Barrel Shot Guns and Hammerless Doubl 
nd tion of 200 mounted fish from Mr. Zane Barrel Shot Guns; also the various Iver prema 
pon Grey, the well-known author and sports- “Hammer the Hammer” Safety Revolvers. 
the man. This collection, which is one of 
‘er, the most complete in this country, con- 
put sists of rod and reel trophies taken by 
we Mr. Grey during the past few years. 
wo 
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HAWAY 


Ap Fishing Lines 


Zane Grey and his 1926 world record 582-lb. 
Broadbill Swordfish. 


Ashaway Line 


Score Three 
World Records 
for Zane Grey 


pees Zane Grey is the sea-angling champion 
of the year, and again Ashaway Fishing Lines 
share his triumph. 

1926 World Record Broadbill Swordfish... 


1926 World Record Striped Marlin 
1926 World Record Yellowtail 111 lbs. 


For each fight Mr. Grey used an Ashaway Line. 
It took 514 hours to whip the Swordfish. All that 
time—leaping, sounding, charging, rushing away 
with tremendous power and speed, the maddened 
“gladiator of the deep” was held captive by a line 
less than 1/16 of an inch (this is not a misprint) 
in diameter. It was, as usual, an Ashaway Orig- 
inal Cuttyhunk, of regular standard make. 

Ashaway Fishing Lines—made in all styles and grades, for 
every kind of fishing—are guaranteed satisfactory or your 


money back. Use them on your next fishing trip and land 
the big ones. Ask your dealer. 


.582 Ibs. 


Every Line Alike 


The Ashaway Original Cuttyhunk 
Fishing Lines used by Zane Grey and 
other world-record sea anglers are 
identical with those you buy. Hand- 
laid, of best quality 50s lea Irish flax 
—made exactly the same as the very 
first Cuttyhunk fishing lines, originated 
many years ago by Ashaway. 


& Twine Mfg. Co., 


Ashaway Original 
Cuttyhunk Line. 


Box 430-11, Ashaway, Rhode Island 
Manufacturers of Guaranteed Braided and Twisted Silk, Linen, Cotton and Metal Fishing Lines 


Ask [PLAIN —__. 


a YOUR DEALER—SEND FOR mae 


RESCOTT SPINNER MFG. Co 
PAY: or oe eer SS ERESCOTT. Wis. | J 


“Oriental Wi ler: - 
~~ ) Shimmy Wiagler-. : 


oo rar 
Pork Rind Strips: 5¢ Jar. 


BIG GAME 
SEA FISHING 


Send for Free Copy of Special 
List of the World’s Best Rods, 
Reels, etc., as used by Zane Grey 
and- Other Celebrated Anglers. 


HARDY BROTHERS LTD. 
ALNWICK—ENGLAND 


London Show Rooms: 
61 Pall Mall 
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FLY TYING, ROD and 
LURE MAKING 
Materials and Supplies 


To Order Tools, Instruction, Books, etc. 


Spend some pleasant and profitable time this winter 
making and repairing your own tackle and it sure will 
add to the fun next time you go fishing to play them on 
your own make. Give Tackle, for Christmas. Catalog free. 


. A. WILLMARTH $0 Clinton Ave., Roosevelt, N.Y. 


IDYL OF THE SPLIT-BAMBOO 
By GEORGE PARKER HOLDEN 

This splendid volume deals with the construc- 
tion of the Split-Bamboo Rod in a way as 
distinctly as “Streamcraft"’ occupies its special 
field. That is not all. There are delightful 
chapters on the “Joys of Angling,” “Equip- 
ment,” “The Angler's Camp,” including Mr. 
Whiffen’s most noteworthy one, from the stand- 
points both of a charming bit of natural his- 
tory and of “brass tack” information, on the 
American Silkworm. The whole forcefully 
written and saturated with the Waltonian 
flavor, it will prove a valuable addition to the 
practical and pleasurable literature of Angling. 

$3.00 

FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 

221 West 57th Street New York, N. Y. 


B/OCEAN IMPROVED REEL 


Known and used wherever deep sea angling 
The standard by which all others 


is done. 
are judged. Supplied by all leading dealers 


or from the maker. 
JULIUS VOM HOFE 
131 Grand Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 





‘| all practically unfished waters. 


Big Game of the Sea 
(Continued from page 658) 


strike a lure, and the Jersey coast fish- 
ermen are bringing in their share of 
medium-sized tuna each season. Un- 
doubtedly the future will bring about de. 
velopments in both of these last named 
localities, and the world’s record broad- 
bill and tuna may yet be taken in what 
may be termed New York City’s own 
waters. 


| = is generally known of con- 
ditions in the Caribbean Sea, the 
Yucatan Channel or the west coast of 
Mexico while the shores of South Amer- 
ica, Africa and the Indian Ocean are 
While 
hardly probable, it is just possible that 
the existing records may be consider- 
ably surpassed as other fields are 
opened up. 

It must not be supposed that these 
enormous game fish are taken on light 
or even medium-heavy tackle. The rec- 
ords in these classes are, of course, 
much lower. A rod tip of at least four- 
teen to sixteen ounces is necessary for 
the heavier work. This tip should be 
mounted with six guides. The purpose 
of the seemingly excessive number of 
guides is to assure an even bend of the 
tip when it is under heavy strain. Too 
few guides throw extreme strain on 
some one part of the rod causing break- 
age at that point. 

The rod should be of one-piece con- 
struction, with detachable butt of stand- 
ard boat size and extra-heavy German 
silver reel seat. The reel should be of 
at least the 9/0 size filled with 500 
yards of 24 thread cuttyhunk line. It 
is extremely important that the reel be 
fastened securely on the reel seat. This 
is best accomplished by the use of reel 
clamps or winding tape. A loosened 
reel during a fight with a really large 
game fish is fatal. The reel should 
also be lashed to the rod ahead of the 
reel seat and attached with snap fast- 
eners to the harness. 


ca anglers are now using the 12/0 
size reels which have a capacity of 
500 yards of 36 or 89 thread cuttyhunk 
line. These reels are beautiful pieces 
of workmanship and will hold practi- 
cally any fish that it is physically pos 
sible for a fisherman to handle. As 4 
matter of fact, these 12/0 reels have 
been responsible for the enormous 
weights of many of the present record 
game fish. 

Deep-sea angling is perhaps the only 
branch of outdoor sports that still 
offers virgin fields to the enterprising 
pioneer and is, for this reason, particu- 
larly appealing to American sportsmen. 
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Tramping the Brier Patches 
(Continued from page 667) 


victory. Feeling rested and refreshed 
we again set out on our hunting trip. 
We only had six more to go to make our 
fifteen, and we expected to get them in 
short order. 


E tramped toward the river and 

timber this time. Here we had 
some good shooting, but owing to the 
brush and heavy timber our average of 
hits was low. After two hours spent 
in tramping, we had bagged five more 
and, strange to say, our scores were 
even—seven apiece. We had agreed 
that whoever got the next one would 
hold the title for the day. But vainly 
did we hunt for that fifteenth bunny. 
We tramped every likely-looking place, 
and as the sun was fast sinking in the 
western sky we finally started toward 
the car. 

Just before emerging from the tim- 
ber I had a very trying experience. I 
had to cross a thick patch of weeds 
higher than my head. Having struck 
the dead-furrow in the center of this 
place I started to follow it and took 
about two steps when I saw sitting 
within six inches of my toe, a rabbit. 
Now this was a hard situation. I did 
want one more rabbit mighty badly, 
but I hated like the deuce to shoot him 
sitting, and if I “jumped” him the 
chances were ten to one in his favor, 
as one leap into the weeds would take 
him to safety. My only chance would 
be if he ran down the dead-furrow, 
which he was not likely to do. Finally 
a bright idea struck me. Why couldn’t 
I hit him a kick, as I was poised with 
most of my weight on the foot close to 
the rabbit. So gathering my balance I 
cut loose. That rabbit moved out with- 
in an inch of my oncoming toe and my 
foot went high in the air and I landed 
flat on my back. And I’ll be hanged if 
that rabbit didn’t do the unexpected, as 
they usually do, and took right down 
the dead-furrow! 


|? seemed we were destined to go home 

minus the fifteenth rabbit, but as we 
prepared to leave I imagine we were both 
thinking of the same thing, for as we 
headed up the trail leading back to the 
highway, Bill said, “We have one more 
chance to get our fifteenth bunny.” I 
looked at him quickly to see if he was 
thinking of the same thing I was, and 
he smiled and nodded. “Yes, the Phan- 
tom Rabbit,” said I. 

The Phantom Rabbit, as we had 
named him, was a large timber rabbit 
that had repeatedly eluded our every 
effort to bag him. He resided in a small 
three-cornered patch of prairie grass 
along the road. One day in the early 
fall we two had been hunting and 
hadn’t had very good luck, so on our 
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You aim and fire— 
Du Pont Powder will reach 
°em and bring ’em down 


HEN you hear that whir and whistle of wings 

coming out of the cover you need SPEED, 
man—speed in your gun and shells. Quail scoots 
across the cover and brush like lightning, but he 
can’t out-distance a good gunner with DU PONT 
POWDER in his shells. A steady aim and a firm 
pull of that trigger and leave the rest to this won- 
derful powder. 


Knocks ’em cold at long range. Yet it’s kind to your 
shoulder and absolutely safe. That’s what we mean 
by “speed.” Let’s see quail get away from that 
combination ! 


But no matter what game you’re after, there’s one 
du Pont powder that’s the best load you can get. 
Just run your finger along on the Standard Loads 
Chart in your dealer’s store and ask for shells with 
the proper du Pont load. Seven out of every ten 
shells fired in this country are loaded with du Pont 
powders—and that isn’t any mere accident. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Sporting Powder Division 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 


a 


POWDERS 


If you enjoy reading “The Gorilla Hunt,” now running serially in FOREST AND 


STREAM, by all means see the motion-picture of the same name. It is being pre- 


sented in leading theatres throughout the country. 


LIVE DECOYS 5 DUCK SHOOTERS! 


GIBBS’ 
DUCK HUNTERS—We have now ready for 
delivery a fine lot of genuine small variety 
English or Belgian Grey Call Ducks. Nearly 
every variety of wild duck respond readily 
to their clear, soft, enticing voice. They are 
very tame and easy to handle. Price per 
pair $6.00, extra hens $4.00 each. Order 
early and avoid disappointment. Also sev- 
eral varieties of pheasants such as Goldens, 
Silvers, Lady Amherst, etc. 


WALLACE EVANS GAME FARM 
ST. CHARLES, ILL. 


VE DUCK DECOY 
ANCHOR 


Snaps on and off. Will not snarl in any manner. 
No lame ducks, no snarled-up ducks, no escaped ducks. 
Guaranteed perfect. 

0 per Dozen, Postpaid—Discounts to Dealers 
W. A. GIBBS & SON 

Makers of the Famous Two-Trigger Game Traps 

DEPT. W. F. I! CHESTER, PA. 
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The SUPER-FOX is the 


Original Long-Range Duck Gun 
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IX JANUARY, 1923, when the SUPER- 


FOX was first announced, we said, 


“The 


perfection of the SUPER-FOX marks a new 


era in high-powered shot guns.” 


And that prophecy has come true. Widely 
imitated, but never duplicated, the SUPER- 


FOX was and still is first in its field. 
Here is what the SUPER FOX gives: 


A 


guaranteed pattern of 80% at forty yards; 


ability to kill singles at seventy yards, and 


to 


take birds out of flocks at considerably greater 
range; a 3-inch chamber for extra heavy loads, 
if desired, or standard 234-inch chambers; 
unique choke boring’: perfect balance,durability 
and absolute dependability—and yet its price 


is surprisingly moderate. 


“Write for the SUPER. FOX booklet, giving 
full information about design, ballistics, pat- 
tern, range and power, with test records and 


load recommendations; it's free. 


A. H FOX GUN COMPANY 
4674 .N 18th Street Philadelphia — 


U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
MAUSER & LUGER Arms 
| Long Luger Barrels. Repairing. 
sll Rifles, Shotguns, Over and Unders, 
ium Trapguns, Automatics, Drillings, 
im” Ammunition. Zeiss Binoculars. 
im ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 2icts. 


A. F. FE. STOEGER, Inc. 
224 East 42nd St, New York 


The Old 
Reliable” 


PARKER G 


The Parker D. H. E. 


with automatic ejector 


There’s real pleasure in shoot- 
ing a Parker, for you know you 
have the finest gun for the money 
invested that you can buy. Fast 
handling, long range and hard 
hitting are made possible by 

beautiful balance, perfect 
boring and fine gun- 
smithing. 

Send for the Parker Catalog. 


PARKER BROTHERS 


Master Gun Makers 
29 Cherry Street 
Meriden, Conn., U.S.A. 
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BELDING. & MULL 


TELESCOPE SICHTS 


for Target and Hunting 


Straightline nn Tools for any caliber or cartridge. 
Cleaning —. bodying late improve 


st ideas. _ d Bolt 
Write for Free Booklet 


ete Handbook 50c. 


Slot 


806 Osceola Road 
Phillipsburg, Pa. 


efever 


NITRO- SPECIAL 
(In u.s.) ONLY $27.40 


Gun dealers from coast to 
coast say they never 
saw a Lefever lock out 
of order. The Lefever 

is the only inex- 
pensive double 

that stands use 

and abuse. 

The U.S. 

‘ Navy buys 

Fs Lefevers. 


Every 

gun tested 
with an ex- 
tremeload. A 
standardized 


er 
won the World’s cham- 
pionship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever 
has stood for service and dure 
ability for over 50 years. 


lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 


Catalogue Free 


way home we decided as a last resort to 
stop along the road and hunt out this 
patch of prairie grass, as it looked 
promising. In five minutes we had 
tramped out two rabbits of the timber 
variety. Bill bagged one of them, but 
the other got away. Thereafter, on 
every occasion when we were hunting 
in this vicinity, we stopped and tried to 
get the rabbit we had missed. And each 
time Mr. Rabbit would pull a new trick 
on us and make his getaway. We al- 
ways found him in a different place. 
Sometimes he would be right at the 
edge of the road and would get up al- 
most as soon as we set foot on the 
ground; another time he was at the ex- 
treme point of one of the corners and 
he always got away by some clever 
trick. So it was that we decided once 
more to match our wits against his. 
We pulled up by the side of the road 
and alighted, feeling we were about to 
decide which one of us was to hold the 
record for the most game that day. 
Eagerly we started tramping the tall 
grass. We walked about six or seven 
feet apart and worked down the edge 
of the road. We had gotten about forty 
yards from the car, when suddenly out 
popped our rabbit, exactly between us 
and about two feet in front. Now any 
ordinary rabbit would have made his 
getaway by a straight run or turn to 
one side, possibly hitting for the ditch 
alongside the road. But not this vet- 
eran of many a war. He was again to 
display his strategy. He made one 
jump as if to run straight from us, but 
like a flash he turned and shot back be- 
tween us, making straight for the car. 
We had both pulled up to shoot at the 


-| first rustle in the grass, but owing to 


the rabbit’s unexpected turn we had to 
do an instant about-face. We neither 
waited on the other and a fusillade rang 
out. We were shooting dangerously 
near the car, and I don’t believe either 
of us saw the rabbit after the first shot, 
as he disappeared into the ditch. We 
stood there for a moment not knowing 
if we had gotten him or not, and then 
I walked over to where I had seen him 
disappear, and sure enough, there he 
lay within ten feet of the car. 

Yes, we had our fifteenth rabbit—the 
Phantom Rabbit—a fine specimen. But 
somehow I believe I would have felt 
better had it been some other rabbit 
and had the Phantom Rabbit once more 
made his getaway; for I had begun to 
feel a strong admiration for him and 
his uncanny methods of escape. 

Of course, Bill and I were still tied 
for the day’s title, as we could not tell 
which had gotten this. one, and both 
were mightily glad to leave it that way. 
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Woods Loafing 


(Continued from page 675) 
suitable shoes is the lumberman’s rub- 
yer, made with rubber lowers, corru- 
gated rubber sole, and leather uppers 6 
inches high. They may now be had 
yery much lighter in weight than for- 
merly, and are good for any country 
where the going is liable to be damp. 
They also should be worn with two 
pair of heavy wool socks which will 
minimize the sweating effect of the rub- 
per. They are too slippery for steep 
shale or snow-covered slopes unless 
leather cleats are nailed on the soles 
much the same as football shoes. 

None of the above shoes, so far as 
| know, can be had in the desired Mun- 
son last, but with them it makes little 
difference because the uppers are so 
soft that they conform to the shape of 
the feet almost at once. 

The last ground condition that we 
need to consider is that of the western 
mountains where we have steep slopes 
of shale and slide rock, dangerous cliffs, 
and often all these under snow or ice. 
For such only hob-nailed shoes will do 
at all. These should be made on the 
Munson last, and of thin but durable 
oil-tanned leather; soles only just thick 
enough to hold hob-nails securely, and 
with tops 6 inches high. The standard 
Army shoe would be fine were it not 
too heavy and its sole too thick. The 
latter must be flexible or one will not 
be surefooted, and the step will lack 
any spring. The heel should be low and 
broad. To these should be added the 
square, soft iron, Swiss edging nails 
all around the edges of the sole and 
heel about two inches apart. It is only 
at the edges that hob-nails are needed 
for security. The mountain goat is the 
surest footed of all animals in steep 
mountains, and did you ever examine 
its hoof? There is a thin, sharp edge 
of hard horn all around, much the same 
as the shoe of a horse only quite sharp, 
and inside is a pad exactly like soft 
rubber. These mountain shoes should 
be worn with one pair of medium- 
weight wool socks, and they should be 
greased frequently to keep them soft. 


HATEVER footwear is chosen it 

should always be fitted over the 
kind and number of socks you will wear 
with it, and then you should take one 
size larger and one size wider than 
sem to be a perfect fit. Or another 
way to get a correct fit for woods use is 
to stand on one foot with a 50-pound 
weight on the shoulders while the shoes 
are fitted. It seems almost unnecessary 
to say that shoes should always be 
broken in before going into the woods. 
To break in shoes quickly, stand in a 
‘an of water with the shoes on for a 
few minutes, then go for a walk over 
kvel ground until the shoes dry, then 
gtease them. 
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~~. F Fred Tomlin, using Winchester Shells, made in 1925 the 


"highest season’s trapshooting average ever recorded by 
the A. T. A.— 2784 hits out of 2825 shots — an average of .9854. 
Boyd Duncan’s world’s record of 621 straight was also made with 
Winchester Shells. That’s what you call dependability! 


RANGE 


Winchester Shells 
deliver the shot 
where you aim it. 
They don’t lose part 
of the load on the 
way. Unceasing fac- 
tory tests make sure 
thateach Winchester 
Shell will go the 
distance strong. 


PATTERN 


The Winchester shot 
pattern works as 
surely as a net. No 
holes for escape and 
no bunched shot to 
damage the game. 
Winchester pattern 
is perfect pattern — 
even, uniform, right. 


POWER 


When a Winchester 
Shell is properly 
aimed it kills. Lying 
behind its strong 
walls is a load 
of tremendous 
power. Set off that 
load and you pick 
up your game. 


When you want the utmost in velocity, smashing power and range for 
big or speedy game, ask for Winchester Leader or Repeater Shells, loaded 
with Oval powder—the maximum in long range shotshell loads. 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 


SHELLS are DEPENDABLE 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 
LEADER * REPEATER +» RANGER 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company, New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 
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‘GOLF FOR BEGINNERS—AND OTHERS sagsuat2gurtuatcu 


This book is well illustrated and some of the chapter headings are: Balance, the Founda- 
tion of Golf; Getting the Power Into the Ball; Accuracy—Not Distance; Making the Swing; 
Ease Rather than Effort; The Part the Body Plays; On the Putting Green. Price Postpaid $2.25 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 221 West 57th St., New York City 


BEAN’S Lambskin Camp Boot 


Made of aerate lamb skin with wool, clipped ta a uniform length so 
that is feels and looks like a fur-lined boot. Made with moccasin sole, 
suitable for out-door wear around camp. 

I personally have used these Boots in my camps and home for two 
years and do not hesitate to recommend them as the best and most practical 
camp footwear made. The most popular article in the camp. White or 
beaver colors. Sizes, 3 to 12, MEN’S AND LADIES’ $3.85 POSTPAID. 


Write for free sample and NEW CATALOG 


L. L. BEAN, Mfr. 


813 MAIN STREET FREEPORT, MAINE 
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What 
a 
Difference! 


Put on a Lyman Aperture 
Rear Sight and watch the 
rapid improvement in your 
shooting. Whatever your gun, 
Lyman has a sight for it. 


Send 10c. for new Lyman Sight Catalog No. 15. 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
110 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


[LYMAN 


SIGHTS 


mores 


To Keep Your 
Gun Rust-Free 
Always use Hoppe’s No. 9 to clean 
the bore with after firing. Saves 
time, effort, and finishes the job. Re- 
Moves equally clean the residue of every 
known primer and powder. Also removes 
leading and metal fouling. Shines the 
bore like a mirror and prevents Rust. 
Preserves resale value. 


1 Grease and Oil 


For an _ acid-neutral- 


izing swabbing grease, @ Iv 5 
get Hoppe’s Gun )}aa eg 


Grease. Invaluable also for rough clean- BeTeye)+) amy 
ing. Prevents RUST. For the working LUBRICATING 
parts, get Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil. Pure, por’ 
ht, of rich viscosity, never gums. 
Hoppe’s Gun Cleaning Pack, $1.00. 
At your Dealer’s. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2311 N. 8th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Would have liked this 
catalog! SEND FOR COPY. A¢~ 4 
Bows-Arrows- Raw Materials \VAXg 
LE Stémmiler - Queens Village, L.L-NY. 

DEPT. M. a ay 


The most fascinating sport 
since the dawn of the human 
race. 

Old or young, rich or 
poor, one or many—may still 
find the age-old thrill of the 
bow and arrow. 

A_ practical, inexpensive, 
ideal gift for men, women 
and children—for YOU, your 
family or your friends. Write 
for catalog and information 
about Archery Clubs. 


Special Rates to Schools 
National Archery Tackle Company 
$142 W. 10th St. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Cyclone on the Job 


(Continued from page 661) 


man, “and to go right down the road to 
meet him; he will find the old road 
mighty rough after it leaves the main 
one about half a mile below.” 

“But I can’t do that,” Helen replied. 
“You see I am not sure which way he 
will come from, and then he has always 
insisted that on our outings I should re- 
main just where he left me, if for any 
reason I was to wait for him. Not only 
that, but I am so lame that I could 
never walk a half-mile over a rough 
road.” 

Grumbling something unintelligible, 
the woman turned and abruptly left her. 
As soon as she was 
gone, Helen drew on 
her boot and, get- 
ting to her feet, be- 
gan to look some- 
what anxiously for 
the appearance of 
the car. 


URELY there 
was no sign of 
anyone living in this 
house, and she won- 
dered what had 
brought the woman 
to this out-of-the- 
way place. There 
were some apples in 
the orchard, but she 
had no basket, and 
her appearance was 
mysterious, to say 
the least. While she 
was thinking of 
these things she was 
greatly relieved to 
hear a car coming 
down the road, although she had rather 
expected us to come from the other di- 
rection. Picking up her gun she hob- 
bled toward the road, when she heard 
the car stop. Again she listened, for 
she knew that if it was her father he 
would whistle the well-known call they 
had used ever since she could remem- 
ber. Now what was her surprise to see 
the woman, who had been near her, 
making her way from the road back 
toward the house and acting as though 
she was trying to keep out of sight in 
doing so. Surely her actions were very 
queer. Then she heard the car start 
again and sure enough it turned in and 
came up the drive toward the house; 
but it was not the car she was looking 
for. This one was a battered coupé 
with two strange men in it. 


HEN it stopped near her, one of 

the men got out and told her that 
he had come from her father who could 
not get his car started and had asked 
him to bring her to them in this car.. 


The hero poses. 


While the men were far from pre. 
possessing in appearance, she never 
doubted but what they were telling the 
truth, for otherwise how could they 
know she was expecting her father to 
come for her? So when the man had 
turned the car around, the one stand. 
ing opened the door and said, “I’ll take 
your gun while you get in.” 


ELEN handed him the gun, then, 

just before she got in, thought she 
preferred to have Cy between then, so 
stepped back and said, “Let Cyclone get 
in first.” 

The driver of the 
car said, “The dog 
can’t ride, let him 
run behind.” 

“Never,” said 
Helen; “My father 
would be very much 
provoked if I treated 
Cyclone like that; 
but if you do not 
want him in the car 
he can ride on the 
running board. He 
is used to that and 
will be perfectly safe 
and will not scratch 
your car.” 

But the driver 
was not willing that 
the dog should ride 
in this way, for he 
snarled, “No, the— 
dog’s not going 
either in or on the 
car. We have had 
trouble enough to 
come after you, without having to 
bother with your dog, and if he can’t 
follow, let him go to Put her in, 
Bill; we’ve got to get going.” 

But as the man called Bill reached 
for Helen’s arm to help her into the 
car, she pulled back and said, “No, I 
won’t go one step without Cyclone, and 
father would not want me to do so. I 
begin to doubt if he ever sent you for 
me at all. Give me my gun, I will wait 
right here until my father gets his own 
car started and comes for me himself, 
and Cyclone will stay with me.” At 
that she laid her hand on Cy, who had 
been very intently watching the whole 
proceedings. 


“T IKE you will!” said the man 

on the ground, and at that he 
grabbed Helen’s arm and attempted to 
force her into the car; but he did not 
get far, for at this rough move Cyclone 
sprang and caught his wrist just below 
the coat sleeve. With an oath the man 
sprang back and stumbled over the gun 
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‘which he had leaned against the front 


fender. As he fell, Cyclone sprang 
again and stood with open jaws close 
to the man’s throat. 


ym pre- ELEN, who was now thoroughly 
. never frightened and aroused, called, 
ling the “Watch him, Cy!” and picked up her 
ld they gun just as the driver of the car came 
ither to around from the back with a big stone 
an had in his hand, evidently intending to drive 
: stand. the dog off. 
’ll take But Helen, seeing his intention, 

warned, “If you make any attempt to 

strike my dog I will shoot you just as 
n, then, sure as you live.” 
ight she Evidently he thought she would do 
hem, so it, for he stopped and dropped the 
lone get stone. Bill cried, “Don’t let her fool 

you, Hank; she won’t dare shoot. Get 
ig the a club or something and get this dog ‘ “ e 
‘he dog off. If I make a move he will tear my d P. ] ty 
let him throat out!” And Cyclone looked as if Re uces recol INCLCases ve OCc1 ? 

he might do so, for he was standing : | d 
” said with his teeth bared and at the least Rives C oser an more ever) patterns 
- father move he would growl in a menacing 
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0, the— where you are until my father comes, if velopment and product. combines a// the good properties 
going we have to wait right here till dark!” of each type of shotgun powder 
on the And now what is HercoSmokeless? previously manufactured. 
ave had HE had hardly spoken when a car It contains 95% of nitrocellulose, 
ugh to was heard coming up the road. high grade nitrated cotton, coated It took time to develop Herco 
ving to Never was a sound so welcome to Helen with a deterrent to make it com- Smokeless, but we made it 
he can't and as it turned into the drive she was pletely progressive burning. RIGHT! 
t her in, sure it was her father. 

I had seen the car standing on the W 

reached knoll and as I neared it I plainly saw HERCULES PO DER, Co. 
into the Helen standing with her gun, evidently (INCORPORATED) 
, “No, I talking to some people, but I did not 906 King Street Wilmington, Delaware 
one, and notice anything unusual until the whole 


lo so. I 
you for 
will wait 
his own 
himself, 


picture came into plain view. I first 
saw the fallen man, with Cy standing 
over him, then the tense attitude of 
Helen and the faces of the other man 
and woman. I think the Parson saw 
that something was wrong as soon as 
I did, for without knowing how, we 
were both at Helen’s side in an instant, 
and as I exclaimed, “What is it, 
Helen?” she handed her gun to the 
Parson and fairly collapsed in my 
arms. 

“What you folks trying to do here?” 
I asked, as I gathered Helen to me. 

Hank said, “We were going to give 
her a lift down toward your car and 


INFALLIBLE — 


HERCULES E.C. — 


HERCO SMOKELESS 


The BULLS EYE Target Pistol Get oul. of- doors 


A desirable Xmas present for either sex and 
It has adjustable sights; shoots 
but not break windows. 


What 2 Owners Say 
“Received my pistol 
outfit last week and /_ 
have had more fun ge? 

with it than anything 

ever owned. It 
being accurate in the 
extreme, is a reliable 
test of marksman- 
ship.’’ 

“It is the finest device 
for teaching marksmanship 
I have ever seen. 

Ask your dealer for dem- 
onstration; if he o a 


all 
No. 6 shot; will kill “files 
Outfit includes bird targets, bull’s 
eye stamp, extra shot and rubbers. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


NORTHLAND 
SKIS 


The best way to en- 

joy ae s glories. 

NOR LANDS — 

the Rook s leading skis— 
chosen by champions, U. 

S. Forest Reserve, sports- 
men. Look for the deer-head 
trade-mark. Free haoklet, 
“How to Ski,” 


World’s Largest 


handle the BULLS 
order direct. Ski Manufacturers 


Bill was helping her into the car when , 
BULLS EYE PISTOL MFG. CO. Box 482 " Rawlings, Wyo. NORTHLAND SKI MEG. co. 
— 


the dog pitched into him.” 184 MERRIAM PARK . PAUL, MINN. 
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“Father, he’s lying!” cried Helen,* 


two dogs at the home of the justice and, 































ERM who had begun to regain control of her- the officer and the justice with us, ply 
A self, and, half sobbing, she told the turned once again toward the aban- cau 
whole story. * doned road and farm. ef | 

BOAT ENGINES { But we found the birds flown and, as ply 
HEN she had finished, for the first we had not thought to take their license ing 

time in my life I knew what it number, we had no way to find who par 

was to feel the lust to kill, for I real- they were. 1 

ized much more than Helen the possible stu 

danger in which she had been. Speak- HEN we had searched the old a fe 

ing to the man on the ground, I said, house, we found all the evidence to t 

“I wish you would just struggle a bit, of a bootleg joint: a barrel of mash, the par 

or try to get up, so Cy can tear your heavier parts of a large still and some Stel 

The Beith ic cn onde dirty throat out. Parson, you take casks and bottles. It looked as though bod: 
standing success be- Helen in my car and drive to the village some one had been using this old home sucl 

5 ine steam and get an officer, while I stay here and on the abandoned road as a still for spa’ 

cause of its outstanding ; ae : = P 

hold these folks until you get back. some time. As the windows of the bees 

But the Parson suggested that we kitchen were boarded tightly, no light to h 

Kermath has progressed had better all go, and if we could find would show at night. Just what their ff 
because of a progress- an officer come back for them; asreally intention was regarding Helen, we will y : 

Ive engineering policy. we had no actual proof that they were never know. It may have been only to Yo 
When it comes to mo- planning any wrong. When I saw the take her toward our car, so that we aa 

tor refinements Ker- wisdom of this I kept the party covered would not go to the house, but as Helen a 
math is in a class by while he turned the car around; then, had a look of prosperity about her, with : 4 
itself. putting Cyclone in the rear seat with her hunting outfit and high-priced gun, ce 
Simple, clean-cut de- Cal, and still holding the gun, I got in they may have planned kidnapping or 
sign and construction beside him and we drove away as the even worse. a 
—every single ounce man on the ground started to get up. At any rate Cyclone, being on the job ree 

of power efficiently util- It was only about three miles to the and having in his head something be- " 
ized—that’s what you nearest village where I was well ac- sides great bird sense, was what saved _— 

get in a Kermath. The quainted. We stopped at the office of her. 7 
Kermath is nothing a justice of the peace that I knew well, Calla Doone has lived up to the great 2 
more or less than a and when Helen had told her story, he promise she showed on her first day’s se 
100% working tool— thought we had better get a deputy hunt and is now owned in the city of land 
reliable no matter what sheriff and go back. Going to the phone Oneida, N. Y. Her mother and grand- their 

the job or circum- he called the officer and telling him mother, aiso great shooting dogs, are “5 
stances. something of what had occurred found owned in the neighboring city of Rome. that 

| EE SS. a ge him more than willing to go with us. Cyclone is my own and, needless to N. 
ai RE ee cunmint eave When he arrived we left Helen and the say, not for sale! | os 

you some money. — ee basse 
_—_—— The Black Basses areas 

3 to 150 H. P. (Continued from page 663) 2 

$135 to $2,150 water fishes than any other one state are still capable of maintaiming a fishes 

f. o. b. factory in the Union. Then, due to the activi- goodly number of bass, and now that it wi 
—- ties of those who became obsessed with the craze for further drainage has senihes 

KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY the idea that drainage was one of the been checked, it is hoped that in these me " 
 jenwentt Ave., SS most important things needed to bene- favored lakes we may be able to build es 
New York Display Rooms: fit Minnesota, the water level of the up and restore, at least in part, the Prop ? 
50 W. 17th St, New York, MY. entire southern half of the state was fortmer abundance of these particular dition 
lowered more than 15 feet. With the species. where 

increasing reduction in the levels in the fishes 
Pp eee 7h oer lakes of the entire region this has had T was the general belief among natu- befor 
the immediate effect of not only reduc- ralists for many years that the cess — 
ing the capacity of the lake upward of basses hibernated during the winter active 
4 Lifetime Watch! 50 per cent., but it has destroyed all months and this is no doubt still true associ 
Sent for the former natural spawning beds of in mud-bottomed lakes abundantly sup- M 
—~S . these fishes, and when I say these. plied with their natural food. That - 
‘ ae > By fishes, I mean to include the entire we must change this belief is attested sesned 
eee LE sunfish family, the basses, crappies and by the numbers taken during the past active 
aS the various species of sunfishes. few winters in many of our lakes. It depart 
STUDEBAKER 21] Wherever these shallow lakes have had is believed this change in habit is due body « 
‘the Insured Watch J their natural spawning beds exposed in great measure to an insufficient food or fry 
we insure it for to the air and the vegetation which supply compelling the fishes to seek it out di 

conte aad alt, dae harbored and fed the natural food for for a longer period, or to insufficiency sults. 
pecare'ericens You save at lense the young fish has been destroyed, the of oxygen and attendant pollution, or fishing 

we veise 000sold. Investigate! destruction of living conditions for the these causes combined. At any rate water 

ws ve CATALOG basses naturally acc i d i th son for their taki ers : 
otetiog an om | our $1.00 down offer and y ompanies and in e open season for their taking cove possibl 

gheio Fie. | eee i Latest eoitance yel- many of such lakes living conditions too long a period if we hope to main- 

con this ofer wena ee ee far uesdiy 9p byes | | for these particular species of fishes tain the species. wr 
mona as f no longer exist. I have previously referred to the that 7 
Canadian Addrese— Windeor Fortunately many lakes, however, difficulty of obtaining a sufficient sup- ae pl 
(Repr 
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ply of young bass for stocking. Be- 
cause of the cost of the construction 
of necessary ponds to rear fish to sup- 
ply one-tenth of the applications reach- 
ing the Minnesota Game and Fish de- 
partment, this method is prohibitive. 

This matter has been given careful 
study for a number of years past, and 
a few years ago an attempt was made 
to try out the fish refuge plan on these 
particular fishes. Grand lake in 
Stern county was selected as the first 
body of water in-which to set aside 
such an area. In this lake the natural 
spawning bed of these fishes had not 
been uncovered to such an extent as 
to have become ruined. It was staked 
off and no fish permitted to be taken 
during May, June and July. Bene- 
ficial effects were noted the first year 
and the second year the number of 
fish which were reared under natural 
conditions in the area set aside was al- 
most inconceivable. Since that time 
many other such areas have been set 
aside in lakes in various parts of the 
State and the refuges have proven so 
widely beneficial that wherever natural 
spawning beds occur in suitable lakes, 
it is the purpose of our department, 
with the co-operation of the owners of 
land abutting on such areas, and with 
their consent, to close as many of these 
as it is possible to close, and we believe 
that we have the problem solved. 


N certain cases we shall be able to 

remove for stocking other lakes, 
basses from lakes in which these closed 
areas exist but it is my belief that bet- 
ter success will be attained by the re- 
moval of a limited number of adult 
fishes for stocking depleted waters than 
it will be to attempt to transport im- 
mature fish for this purpose because 
the introduction of the adults at the 
proper season and under proper con- 
ditions will have almost instant results 
whereas the introduction of very young 
fishes means a delay of several years 
before the results are noted. The suc- 
cess of such a plan will depend on 
active co-operation of individuals and 
associations throughout the state. 


Many people are apparently pos- 
sessed with the idea that we, who are 
actively engaged in this work for the 
department, seek to transfer from one 
body of water to another certain fishes 
or fry produced from certain fish with- 
out due consideration of the after re- 
sults. It is our purpose to see that 
fishing is maintained in every body of 
water and every stream in which it is 
Possible to maintain fishing and we 
would certainly not perform any act 
that would have a tendency to defeat 
this purpose. 


(Reprinted by permission of the Minnesota 
Game and Fish Commission) 
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Use this Rifle for 
Precision Shooting 


Even seasoned 


sharp-shooters 


find this remarkable rifle accurate 
beyond anything in their experience. 
Absence of powder-deposit in barrel 
keeps it true, from first shot to last—like 
shooting a newly-cleaned gun every shot. Put 
bullet after bullet through same hole. Establish 
new high records and astonish your friends. 


NEVER NEEDS CLEANING 


Powderless, smokeless, almost noiseless. Never needs cleaning— 
every bullet passing through barrel acts like swab—leaves it brighter 
and cleaner. Shoot all day, then put gun away and rest while your 


Do Target Shooting at Home 


Sutton says, ‘Used my Crosman daily 

on African hunt.” Army men delighted man. Air 

with its marvelous accuracy and self- S 
cleaning feature. Set up range in attic 

or yard. Power adjustable at will. No 
smoke, no noise to disturb anyone, no 


friends mess with oily, black- 
ened rags. Next day out- 
shoot them again with 
your wonderful Cros- 
under 
enormous pres- 
sure supplies 
power. 


shells dropping over floor. Shoot to 
your heart’s content, any time you 
feel like it. Use legal in cities, 


Get Your Crosman Now 


Try your dealer first. If he is sold 
out, send $15 ($17.50 West of 
Rockies); ammunition $2.25 per 


1000 (West of Rockies, 


$2.40); 


lined gun case $2.25; target holder 
with bell attachment, $2.00; paper 
targets 50c per 100—all prepaid. 
CROSMAN ARMS CO., Inc. 

465 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 


Small-Mouthed Bass 


Based on many years’ observation and 
study of both small and large-mouthed bass. 
This work describes in full detail the life 
and habits of this ever game fish. It tells 
where, when and how to catch them. The 
bait and tackle to be used—as well as how 
to keep and cook them. 


103 pages. Illustrated. 


The Salt Water 
Angler 


By LEONARD HULIT 


“The Salt Wa- 
ter Angler” is 
much more than 
just a book about 
salt water fishing: 
it is a compendium 
of valuable and in- 
teresting informa- 
tion for salt water 
anglers. First, the 

book contains a practical biography of each 
species of fish angled for along the Atlantic 
seaboard, illustrated by authoritative plates 
from the United States Bureau of Fisheries. 
Here the reader may learn the characteris- 
tics of the various fishes discussed and 
where they may be looked for under given 
conditions. 

Added to this is a complete list and de- 
scription of tackle necessary for taking dif- 
ferent kinds of fish. There are chapters on 
“The Modern Surf Rod,” “Ways of the Fish- 
hook,” “Selection and Care of Lines,” and 
“Surf Casting Sinkers.” These are also il- 
lustrated with drawings and photographs of 
the various tackle described. 

Together with the recital of the looks and 
habits of the many salt water fish, is neces- 
sary and invaluable information concerning 
the bait used to attract each kind. Not only 
does every species of fish require a different 
bait; but the same fish have varying tastes 
and will bite greedily one day on a bait that 
they may refuse to touch the next. 


PRICE $3.50 


FOREST AND STREAM 
221 W. 57th ST. New York, N. Y. 


Cloth, $1.00 


PyramibaL | ENT 


Used by Gov’t. 
re : Other bargains 4 §° 
ee cata in Tents, Blan- _— 
kets, Cots, Clothing, Boots, Guns, Etc. Send 
4c stamps today for new illustrated catalog. 


COPYRICHT 
Dept. 302 _ Box 1835, Richmond, Va. 


Quarter Turn Startin¢: 

ND that is the thing that Elto gives 
you —an instant start on a quarter 

turn flip of the flywheel. Nospinning, 

no starting ropes, no uncertainty: The 

most vital quality you can buy in a 

motor — not only for its 

convenience and ease-of- 

Operation by every mem- 

ber of the family—but be- 

cause it is a sure index of 

absolute reliability under 

every condition. Send for 

the Super Elto Catalog. 

Elto Outboard Motor Co. 

Ole Evinrude,Pres. Dept. 11 


Mfrs. Home Building 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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BA BY alalMiMionee OR (Continued from page 670) age Ml 
EJECTOR REVOLVER @l@) | wades out and picks up the five, then stained, it has “White Horse Cellar a. 

yale ———™ | gets into the sharpy and shoves off to Scotch Whiskey, Edinborough, Scot- a 
get the old gander, who’s lettin’ a honk land” stamped on it. By the heft it his a 
out of him now and again. ButI’ve no’ evidently ain’t empty, so with “old — 
more’n started when he begins to flop honks” under one arm and the box un- POT 
; NICKEL or BLUED FINISH | them big wings an’ finally manages to der the other I go back to the sharpy, ab 
Good protection. Ejector type; 6 long .22 shells, Fine | 444 off the water. I notice one pinion chucks in the box and puts the wounded bull an 
R. F. SEDGLEY, Inc., Mfrs. 2308No. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. | is hanging down and he’s only able to _ goose in a gunny sack that I kept ing she 
Cal. .30-.40 was | keep goin’ for about half a mile when / stuffed with salt hay for a seat. and gr: 
aaaaiil he goes down again in range of some ial pride 
ea i. RA G “Ste | haystacks on the beach marsh. From | ae AFTER pickin’ up my stool I had a and kil 
zine, ~ The choice of hundreds of Big Game $15] the location I knows he’s pitched into . mind to open the case an’ have a artist. 
Se er ed enAy Used. and refin- | Price F.0.B. i! Swan Neck Pond Hole, and as it’s get- " dla but, thinks I, it’s late and I'll “Tell 
a cance Pie for 13 Ibs. I! tin’ dusk I keep shovin’ along and turns ; wait ’til I get home. When I got back to wait 
4 G5c. Postese Made of fine quality cane up the creek that makes the outlet ofthe here I spent some time lookin’ over that “Wel 
-¥\ side. Suitable for school bag and hun. ¥| Pond. I ketches sight of him for a goose. He didn’t seem hurt very bad post th 
om ened ‘neat — a . Cal minute clear up at th’ head of the pond and I fixed up the broken wing as best had dre 
Eiiiesins Bik an aana pments hole just before he disappears round I could and put him in the small-cov- out of 
W. STOKES KIRK, 1627-0 North 10th St, Phila. Paal| some grass, neck down and lookin’ ered pen where he ate some corn quick hackwa 
RUSSIAN SPRINGFIELD SPORTING RIFLE pretty near all in. enough. ‘Now,’ says I, ‘I’ll have a good and I v 
$10.45 “Now there’s a small fresh water rink,’ and puttin’ a tumbler on this ular, W 
spring, the only one hereabouts, that table, I takes a hammer and knocks the an’ to 
area ase cart ridges Arie! es lays about: two rods due north of the bindin’ strips and lid off the box. I throug! 
mone, Fone che ea Balleariser, old beach road, the water of which see right away there weren’t no licker a migh 
Fonte, cits; Messpans, canteens,  Kngpascks leads down through a narrow drain into in the ar vi : — mad I like bodies 
bridles, Bustos, lari larlats, g, Medaleyctc. 16 Acres Army the pond hole. So when I get up to to _ e : e hull t ing out on the hurried 
372 pgs., fully itustrated, Contains ‘pictures and his: the head an’ don’t see no goose I know woodpile. But the packin’ of straw an dawgs 
pistols{incl Coltsysincel?7s-withallWorldWarrifles |he has likely skulled up this. what not seemed done kinder careful, clump» 
Sch Reeninenintae Uiilceatenes thon totter so I felt around and fetched out a big I'm tell 
: SHOVES the sharpy on up untilshe Square package. was fig 
{ates : sticks in the grass, then I gets. out “Well, sir, you could a knocked me mixed 1 
KRAG RIFLES $8.50 | an’ wades clear up to the head. There Over with a feather, for when I tore the gro 
‘ Krag Rifles, i in fine used condition $10.00 in the reeds beside the spring I catches ff the wrappin’ there on that table what it 
Keng Cb Sine Ege SB tere | ight of somethin? white—the feathers Was more money than Td ever seen be. If aso 
“ALBERTSON” A. F. Desk of Lewes, Dela. | Under his tail. Thinkin’ he may be still fore in my life. It was damp an I could: 
“The ShootereRihle” i esears.c! alive I makes a quick grab for him, mouldy, but there it was, greenbacks it wasn 
The Shooter *sBible the B. & M- Hand- | trips and lands on all fours, one hand and yellowbacks amountin’ to just five how to 
on Hunting and Tarset Scope, Watsn tiaits, Heimaite: | grabbin’? the goose by the neck. He thousand dollars. “I ju 
oe eens Sains Gave net omiihie Gehwe Abo | was very much alive, all right, and in up to tl 
funded vn next five dollar order. Any folder FREE hangin’ on to him I slips in the mud an’ HAT? Oh, yes; some bootleg- out fro 
BELDING & MULL $55 Sesect, Pa sits down. But, instead of in the gers’ swag; probably lost the right a1 
ous a | spring, I lands on somethin’ hard, like night of the beach fight. The owners slashin’ 
a box. Thinkin’ to save him for a de- likely killed or in the pen for life. Any- like abo 
GUNCR AFT coy, I gets the old gander tucked under how, no claimants ever showed up and was aft 
my arm and then takes a look to see ‘She stands to my credit in the bank get a g 
B what it was saved me from sittin’ in pies ee Nice little nest cat whit 
e332 the wet. It was a box allright, in good €88 tor my Old age. and sla 
William A. Bruette repair and of. a shape that’s become “Yes, son, you see goose gunnin’ pays didn’t k 
een eee familiar along this coast. As it’s dark even in these days; an’ don’t let any them sl 
ered with scientific ac-|by now, I strikes a match, and though one ever say anythin’ ter me agin’ th’ night b 
eae =. a it’s pretty well time an’ weather- eighteenth amendment. No, sir!” Spot ha 
fitting, the master gel nse hold bel 
important auestions a was 7% 
een treated in a way a a - ‘6 “ 9 ers, 
pert or'the amateur to de The Fighting Cat of “Old Hickory ent som 
ee ec ae ees (Continued from page 671) vhirled 
and how to decide upon one i r is P ° on them sl: 
that does. e —— of OE continued to caress the mute skin, til after this fight—have we, Spot? an’ he 
iets tae ceichaaiios ta and I made a flying tackle at him, he hastily corrected himself. hens on 
flight of the eal, = = you might say, and got it. “You Spot and Frank now stood on either fightin’ 
enfhed grouse and the duck | know,” he said, leaning over to stroke side of their master, the bobcat pelt be- in’ with 
—. aay Da cee ; - the torn ears and mutilated shoulders tween them. It was indeed a sight for 
a way that will facilitate|of a handsome brownish-yellow moun- sore eyes. They were a splendid trio, ‘'N OV 
=~ ee edna shoating = |tain cur that approached slyly to lick you would have admitted. The master in 
A modern treatise on guns, gun fitting, am- | the hand that held the hide, “you know tall, handsome, bronzed, with that all to think 
murition, wing and trap shooting. I always had my doubts about Frank  out-of-door carriage, which is a tribute fearful 

215. gages astented Paper, $1.00 | hore, I ain’t never seen him in no close to any sportsman. The dogs were as wide ex, 

FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. place before either, an’ Spot he ain’t handsome a pair as I had ever seen, Frank k 
221 W. 57th Street, New York, N. Y. never had no confidence in him, I mean’ despite their disheveled bodies. They first. 


we ain’t never had no confidence in him were not a matched pair. Frank is the 
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bigger and carries about eighty pounds 
over four well distributed pads. Sav- 
age muscles ripple under his frowseled 
skin. No line of him shows fear. A 


lee daring recklessness is written all over 
a his fierce young body. He is stocky, 
aa incautious and savage. 

ua- ~~ on the other hand, weighs 
rpy, about sixty pounds. He is half 


ided pull and half hound, with broad fight-| 
kept ing shoulders and a slender, trim waist | 
and graceful hips. He kills with a keen | 
pride in his science. At the hunting 


ad a and killing of raccoons he is a finished 
ye a artist. 

Pll “Tell me about it, Joe,” I said, unable 
ack to wait for him to resume. 


that “Well,” he went on, “I was ridin’ my 
bad post the other day after the big rains 
best had drove the Cumberland River plumb 
ow out of her banks and was climbin’ her i 


on ackwaters up toward the powder fields, aan ; _ a . _ 
eee ; Just Before They Flush 


‘ood and I was thinkin’ of nothin’ in partic- 
this ular, with Frank an’ Spot a little ahead 
That tense moment, when the dog stops still—and points— 


the an’ to the right of the path, rustlin’ 


I through the broom sedge, when I heard waiting for the word. The birds are there and you know it. Ina 
_ a mighty — an —"s of — moment they will be in the air and away like shots from the gun. 
1Ke bodies over the ground. naturally Which way will they fly? 
the i , ee ae : “ : . 
’ beriod 7“ henne ba? pid a _— It’s a thrilling time—and the thrillis nary mineral oil. Penetrates immedi- 
an dawgs an’ this cat fightin’ in a little ere eiensuckzow thes Segen rete ately—does not stay on surface like 
ful, cump of woods ahead of me. What olding isin perfect condition—barrels heavy oilsor grease. Won’t gum or dry 
big I'm tellin’ you right now—I mean they clean, firing nen responding to out. The Hunters’ oil for 32 years. 
; «sy trigger instantly, ejector or “pump” gold by good st foment 
oni = ~~ : = = bone . ee working without danger of jamming. goods, hardware, drug, grocery, auto access 
wan ey ata yo ig a "’ a dn’ aoc 3-in-One Oil keeps guns in prime con- Coasandin f-on.d-00 and i¢-pint Dertien 
ide 81 rs dition for quick, accurate Shooting. Be sure to ask for 3-in-One by name. And 
what it was them dawgs had found, for Prevents corrosion and pitting inside _ be just assure to look for the Big Red “One’? 
be- puffs of dust rolled up around them so and out. Oils moving parts. Polishes 0 the label. 
an’ Icouldn’t see very well. I jest knowed stock and forearm. FREE—Scncrous gample, special 


It’s a pure oil compound—not an ordi- tionary of Uses. A postal will bring all three. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130G. William St., New York City, N. Y. 
32 Years of Continuous Service 


icks it wasn’t no coon, for Spot didn’t know 
five how to handle the thing. 
“I jumped off my horse an’ started 


up to them in time to see this cat roll a 


leg- out from under the dawgs, whippin’ 

the ff eht and left with his long claws, an’|} SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS—1875 to 1881 

ers slashin’ the dawgs with what looked|| (New Enlarged and Revised Edition) By JAMES B. GILLETT 

ny- like about a dozen circular saws. Spot |] A-book that will appeal ie ee Speed, ee naira it is the nek mene 
° ° e e . ti t itt t ject. i i tail t at gun fight at wi 

and was after him like lightnin’ tryin’ to <n te tome Gees ache, tie eek tattle sale aver published in bak form. Covers the aa 


ank i i life very completely. It will grip and hold you from start to finish, detailing with vivid real- 
t eet a grip behind the foreleg, but the ism the life of those hard-riding, straight-shooting, keen-eyed guardians of the Texas Frontier. 
1eS cat whirled on his back again spittin 


e : : Illustrated with Photos of Western Frontiersmen. Cloth, $4.00. 
and slashin’ terrible. Frank, he jest|}] FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 221 W. 57th St., New York City 


ays didn’t know what to do, an’ grabbed at 


any them slashin’ claws an’ looked like he 
th’ might be tryin’ to get at the cat’s head. 
GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 


Spot had managed to get some kind of 
hold behind the front leg, but that cat 
was tearin’ his ears an’ head to splint- 
ers. Frank pushed into his neck an’ 
got some loose skin I guess, for that cat 
whirled with his hind quarters an’ sent 


“” them slashin’ hind feet all over Frank CHARLIE YOUNG won 

we an’ he was tearin’ hide from two of the the Grand American Handicap, 

a best coon dawgs in this country an’ premier shooting event of the year, 

ea fightin’ like I ain’t never seen no fight- breaking 100 straight targets from 23 | 

for m with all feet at the same time. yards, another worlds record for Ithacas. 

rio, “N TOW. I ain’t never h ; R. S. Jonson won second with another 

ter in’ ae > yf se Pecatib a. Ithaca, breaking 99 from 19 yards. ; 

all @@ to think over all the different kinds of Ithaca lock speed will improve anyone's shooting. 
ute fearful yelps he had ever heard in his Double guns for game $37.50 to $750.00. 

a wide experience. “But, I’m tellin’ you, Single and Double trap guns $90 to $750. 

en, Frank brought this kind of yellin’ here Ithaca Gun Co. Ithaca, NY. Box 25 
- first. He was hollerin’ like he knowed | 
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GIVE HEALTH 


The most valuable and 
least expensive holiday 


gift that you can make 


IVE health as a Christmas 
present—to yourself, to every 
member of your family, and every- 
body in your community. You 
can! Buy Christmas Seals. 


The work done by these tiny, 
mighty little seals has helped to cut 
the tuberculosis death rate by more 
than half. 


Seal every parcel, letter, and 
holiday greeting with Christmas 
Seals. Give health—and feel the 
joy that comes with the giving of 
man’s greatest gift to his fellow 
man—healthy happiness now and 
for years to come. 


THE NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL 
TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS OF 
THE UNITED STATES 





The Write Gift 
for Children 


Individual N: 
Py PENCILSETS® 00 


De Luxe Sets 


yf Finest wine shee ie 
cA: leather gore coin — 

bi Z Tichly embossed. name 
[fy ¢ engraved in i8kt. - Cone 
F y tains pencils and penholder in as- 


colors, point protector, ruler, 
lutely supreme in 
Maced Check, Money Coder ee U.S, Posnas 
U. S. PENCIL CO., Inc. 
487 Broadway, Dept. 1-K, New York 
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that nothin’ but this kind of awful noise 
would save his life. 

“T think that Spot must a knowed 
that somethin’ awful was happenin’ to 
Frank. Anyway, he knowed he ought 
to a killed that varmint already if it 
had been an ordinary coon. Anyway, 
he tore loose from that wildcat and 
raced around on the other side to take 
a new grip under the left foreleg. That 
cat didn’t lose no time while Spot was 
doin’ this. He turned all claws on 
Frank, huggin’ him around the neck an’ 
sinkin’ his front claws in Frank’s 
shoulders. He was spittin’ an growlin’ 
mean enough to scare the very devil, 
even. Then he sunk his sharp teeth 
through Frank’s upper lip and was 
spittin’ right in his face. Then Spot’s 
work begun to tell on him and he 
turned loose of Frank an’ put all the 
temper any wildcat ever had in his 
sharp claws and teeth, to workin’ on 
Spot. 

“Now you’d a thought the way Frank 
had hollered that he would a been 
scared. Mebbe he was, but he come 
back though. He come right back in 
the same spot and he took the same 
hold and that wildcat got his same hold 
on him an’ Frank hollered louder than 
ever. 

“Then I thought they had about 
killed that wildcat and I decided to pull 
the dawgs off an’ save the skin. Well, 
I did pull them off, but do you know 
that cat wasn’t dead. He wasn’t dead, 
I tell you. He wasn’t dead yet! This 
big hole you see under the left foreleg 


was in the skin an’ blood was runnin’ 
from it, but this cat was plumb alive, 
I’d say about six of them seven devils 
he had in him at first was boilin’ again, 
after a minit.” 


ERE Joe was silent for a moment. 

He had apparently forgotten me 
and was stroking the torn skin. He was 
running his big hands over the hole in 
the hide behind the left front leg. 

“Well,” he continued, finally, “they 
had rolled right near the foot of a big 
oak tree. This cat he pulled hisself to- 
gether and drug hisself to the foot of 
that tree, an’ I thought he was goin’ to 
climb that tree, ’cause he had plenty of 
time, but he didn’t! He jist stopped, 
turned his back to it and managed to 
set up on his haunches and faced them 
dawgs a-snarlin’ and a-spittin’ like all 

had broke loose in him, an’ he was 
showin’ the meanest set of fangs I ever 
seen in my life. 

“Now, I didn’t let them dawgs kill 
that cat, ’cause I ain’t no skunk after 
that kind of fight. I wish he had 
climbed that tree, but when he let out 
that nasty snarl them dawgs jist broke 
loose. I jest couldn’t hold ’em. Then 
he whirled on his back an’ fought like 
the devil. Yessir, he fought them there 
an’ Frank was hollerin’ again an’ Spot 
was gettin’ his full share of the rippin’ 
too. An’ he fought them there an’ | 
never did hear him holler. Now, this 
cat he’s dead an’ I ain’t never heard 
him holler yet. An’ he died right here 
at the foot of that tree that anybody 
could ’a’ climbed.” 


Stray Shots at Stray Cats 
(Continued from page 678) 


The house cat does not observe the 
closed season and you will find the cat 
hunting 365 days in the year. 

In the FoREST AND STREAM as well 
as many other sporting magazines of 
the United States and Canada you will 
find articles on the conservation of wild 
life. 

The conservation of wild game is a 
fine thing, as we all wish to leave the 
woods full of game for the coming 
generation. 

We do not wish to have the small 
game go as did the buffalo, wild turkey 
and wild pigeon. 

It is a mighty good thing to stock the 
woods with wild game, but let us first 
get rid of the stray cats. 

The woods would be a very dreary 
place for me if I couldn’t see some of 
the wild creatures and hear the songs 
of the birds as I walk through the 
woodlands and along the streams. 

Many of the readers of FOREST AND 
STREAM wonder where all the stray 
cats come from, so I will give a few 
ideas in regard to where they come 
from. 


First: People are moving every day 
and about 99 out of every 100 leave the 
cat behind, there are several reasons 
why they leave the cat. 

The principal reason is that the cat 
was given to them in the first place 
and didn’t cost them a cent and these 
people know that after they get settled 
in their new home that there will be 
plenty of neighbors that will be only 
too glad to give them a cat or a kitten. 

Many people go away on a vacation 
for a month or longer and leave the cat 
to take care of itself. 

There are plenty more reasons why 
there are so many stray cats but I will 
only mention one more. 

There is a summer camp for young 
ladies situated about five miles from 
the nearest farm house and when these 
young ladies went home they left sev- 
eral cats. I was up near this camp last 
fall and with the aid of my dog killed 
four cats. 

If these cats had been left there to 
multiply, the woods would have been 
full of wild house cats in a few years. 
Some of my readers will think how 
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cruel it was of me to shoot the cats and 
I think that these young ladies must 
have a heart of stone to leave the cats 
in the woods to starve to death or live 
on the wild game they catch. 


Stray cats are doing a lot of damage 
every year to our wild game and some- 
thing should be done about it. The 
owner of a cat should pay a tax o1 
license just the same as the people pay 
that own a uog, also every state should 
pay a bounty on all stray cats killed 

The stray cats that roam the fields 
and woods are not all wild house cats 
as many of these cats have a home, but 
it’s their nature to hunt and kill. 


Any time that you see a stray cat in 
the woods you tan make up your mind 
that the cat is looking for game anc 
the cat should be shot. 

Now I hope that all of you didn’t get 
excited when I wrote about having a 
license on cats and try to figure out 
how much it will cost and how much 
each state will get from a tax on cats. 


I don’t expect that any state will 
ever get very rich out of it, as the 
majority of people that own cats do not 
care much for them; if they did like 
cats they would have taken the cat 
along with them when they moved, and 
these are just the ones that will kick 
the loudest against a license on cats. 
Anyone who really ca.es for a cat would 
be willing to pay a small license on one. 
THINK THE LICENSE QUESTION 
OVER. 


Are you one of the many that leave 
your cat behind when you move or go 
away on a vacation, with no one to feed 
or care for it, or do you love your cat 
enough to pay a sma!l license? With a 
small license on a cat we can kill all the 
stray or unlicensed cats, and in this 
way do away with the half starved 
cats that have to get their own living 
by killing birds, chickens, etc. 

I read an article in the April number 
of FOREST AND STREAM by Mr. Hawkins 
in regard to protecting game and mi- 
gratory birds. It was fine, and every 
reader should read that article. 

I wish to quote a part of it, Le says 
“that there are many valuable hawks 
killed that should have as much pro- 
tection as our song birds and game 
birds. During the time that bounty 
was paid in Michigan many thousands 
of valuable hawks and owls were killed 
with the destructive ones.” 

Now, when you readers shoot a hawk 
be sure it is a destructive one. But if 
you shoot a cat, shoot them all as they 
are all more or less destructive. 

Before the coverts are stocked with 
wild game the natural enemies should 
be killed first, so let’s all get together 
and kill every one of these enemies we 
can before it is too late. 


CARDIGAN. 
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Don’t you think? 


It is by no means strange that men who want 
“something better” in cigarettes turn to Fatima. 
All things considered: tobaccos, aroma, subtle 


delicacy, it would be extraordinary if they didn’t 


What a whale of a difference just a few cents make 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO Co. 


Get Ready for Your HUNTING TRIP 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN will tell you how, when and where to go. This 
monthly magazine crammed full of hunting, fish- 

ing, camping and trapping stories and pictures, valuable information about guns, 
revolvers, fishing tackle, game law changes, best places to get fish and game, etc. 
This FLYLOCK Sportsman’s Knife for the hunter, fisherman, trapper, tourist and 
5 camper. Just push the button on the 

handle and blade flies open and 
locks securely. When closed 

the blade is locked and 

cannot open in 

pocket. 


Blade of 

extra heavy, 

best Dagger me 

crucible cutlery 

steel, length 3% 

in., with strong, dur- 

able, keen-cutting edge. 

Fully guaranteed. This kni 

can be operated with one hand, 

leaving other free to retain grip on ~~ 
rod gun. Can be readily opened without 
removing gloves. 


nife and Netieaal & 
Sportsman for a whole year 


12 Big IssuesmONLY .. 2.2 oo 


men yoey of7°" National Sportsman Magazine, 281 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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a Taxidermist 
Learn by Mail 


. Youcan now learn 
im your own home daring your” 
are interesting and easy 
Great sport and lots of fun. Bigmoney for your spare time. 


Mount-Your Own Specimens 


Decorate your home with beautiful specimens that you have 
caught on mounted yourself. You can make big money 
doing the work forothers. Manyspecimens are becoming very 
rare andsell Sertigh: rices.Over 100,000 students havelearned 

vo One student writes us: ‘‘Ihave made 


essons. 
over $550.00 tim: 11 
ine f for others’™ ripe ny soa A a aera 
Beautifull: 
ee Ep wecte 
cals t 


should have ook. 
sting ar art easily i quickly roan our school, 
free. ‘Obligation. Just send name and addreos. Write today! 


Gestionstae School of Taxidermy +348 E 


J. KANNOFSKY a. 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and 
manufacturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices. All 
kinds of heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. 


328 CHURCH ST., Near Canal St., NEW YORK 


Forest Rangers 


Men wanting Forest Ranger, Railway Mail 
Clerk, Special Agent, and other government 
positions, $1500 to $4500 year, write for free 
particulars and list of positions. 


MOKANE, DEPT. 212, DENVER COLO. 
ZIP-ZIP 


} Here is a letter we pat from 
) @ lady — way ae west, 


A Desirable Citizen 


HE chapparal cock (or Mexican 
road runner) portrayed in the 
above photograph is a bird of peculiar 
habits. It is an habitant of the rocky 
plain sections of California, Texas and 
Mexico, where it lives in solitude, sub- 
sisting upon grasshoppers, mice and 
lizards. As the name implies, these 
birds are very speedy runners, in fact 
it is claimed that they can out-distance 
a horse or dog and they take safety in 
flight only when hard pressed. 

It has long been an open question as 
to whether or not the chapparal cock 
will attack and kill a rattlesnake. In 
1872, Captain Charles Bendire, who 
collected no less than twenty nests of 
this unique bird, said, “During the 
month of April, in which I found sev- 
eral nests, not one contained more than 


ve | three eggs, although I allowed incuba- 


-, ase send these as 

"* Thousands of boys are mace 

happy with this Tenderfu Zip-Zip shooter. Order from 
us or your dealer, stamps, coin or money order 


Price 350. or 3 for $1.00, 
Automatic Rubber Co. SR, 
Dept. 102, Columbia, S.C. Gumgggiilitg,. >>, 
To Hang Up Things 
in the Den 
Moore Push Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
Safely Hold Heavy Articles 


10c pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Only $39.00 


ay For This Highest 


Y Ton Capacity Grade Auto Trailer 
Other styles of body same price. Light weight, easy 
running, just the thing for camping, touring. Absolute 
money-back guarantee. Write for catalogue. 
-BOWER MFG, CO., Box 21, FOWLER, IND. 


Why not reserve the next four issues 
of FOREST AND STREAM containing 
the complete story of The Gorilla Hunt? 
Send your order now, 25 cents per copy. 
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tion to begin before taking the eggs, as 
I expected the birds to lay more. 
Nearly every nest I found after the 


middle of May contained four or five 
eggs; and I account for the greater 
number laid later in the season by the 
fact that insect food during the dry 
season, which includes April and May, 
is comparatively scarce. Only occa- 
sionally have I found eggs in different 
stages of incubation, and I do not be- 
lieve that there was over a week’s diff- 
erence in time of laying of the eggs in 
any nests I found. The food of this 
species consists chiefly of insects, par- 
ticularly grasshoppers, but embrace oc- 
casionally a lizard or a field mouse. I 
do not believe they kill and eat rattle- 
snakes as has sometimes been reported.” 
Our photograph appears to be a con- 
tradiction of the captain’s statement 
and would seem to prove that while the 
chapparal cock may not always emerge 
victorious from the-encounter, that it 
does at least attack and under the cir- 
cumstances is entitled to the fullest pro- 
tection that the law can give it. 


Fox Toy Shotgun Ready for Holidays 


HE Fox Toy 
Shotgun is a 
novelty for which 
there will undoubt- 
edly be a big de- 
mand during the 
coming holiday sea- 
son. It is a minia- 
ture replica of the 
famous Fox double- 
barrel shotgun and it provides a harm- 
less form of amusement for the young- 
sters who are desirous of following in 
their elder’s footsteps. 
This little gun is made in the Fox 
factory and has the same attractive ap- 
pearance that characterizes the Fox 


shotgun. It loads 
from the breech 
and is accurate 
enough for indoor 
practice. 

An attractive 
target is furnished 
with each gun, to- 
gether with two 
“shells” and a 

quantity of extra balls which can be 
used over and over again. 

The Gun Editor of ForEsT AND 
STREAM will be glad to supply addi- 
tional information and to advise inter- 
terested readers where same may be 
purchased. 
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Hardy Deep Sea Reels Now on 
Sale in America 


EEP sea anglers will be interested 

to know that several American re- 
tail stores are now stocking the “Al- 
ma” deep sea reel, manufactured by 
Hardy Brothers, Alnwick, England. 


The “Alma” reel is the invention of 
¢. Alma Baker and is the first multi- 
plying reel produced in England. The 
reel frame is of one-piece construction 
and is built of non-corrosive metal of 
great strength. The handle turns one 
way only and remains stationary when 
the fish is taking line. The drag is the 
famous star-control, operated by the 
fore-finger, a slight pressure forward 
or backward increasing or decreasing 
the amount of resistance as desired. 


The reel has one feature not found 
in American reels of similar construc- 
tion which consists of a lever for 
changing the gear ratio from multiply- 
ing to single action. This feature is 
advantageous when pumping a heavy 
fish as it enables the angler to exert a 
more powerful leverage than is pos- 
sible with the straight multiplying 
reels. The reel can be shifted from 


single to double multiplying or vice- 
versa in a fraction of a second. 

The “Alma” reel has been used with 
great success at Catalina Island and 
in New Zealand. The Fishing Editor 
of FOREST AND STREAM will be glad to 


advise any interested readers where) 


this reel may be purchased in America. 


New Level-Winding Boat Reel 


ANY anglers experience difficulty 

in spooling the line when re- 
trieving a lure or sinker, and although | 
there are several level-winding bait- 
casting reels on the market, there is a 


scarcity of reels so equipped with suffi- 
cient capacity for salt water angling. 

The Top Sail level-winding reel has 
a capacity of 250 yards and is adapt- 
able for salt water boat fishing and 
the heavier forms of fresh water 
angling. The retail price is ten dol- 
lars. 

Additional information may be ob- 
tained by addressing the Fishing Edi- 
tor, FOREST AND STREAM, 221 West 
57th Street, New York City. 


PRESSING ROLLER ON 
SINGLE TRIGGER WHICH 
FIRES BITHER BARREL 


as 


TRIGGER FINGER 


Unique Gun-Firing Device 


OW a man minus the two trigger 
fingers on his right hand solved 
the problem of getting back in the 
shooting game again is clearly por- 
trayed in the accompanying photo- 
graph submitted by the Lefever Arms 
Company. 
The device, though ingenious, is sim- 
Ple and does not interfere with the 
opening and closing of the weapon. 
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The gun is held in the usual manner 
and the trigger plunger is operated 
with the index finger of the left hand 
as shown in the illustration. 

Any reader who has suffered an in- 
jury to his right hand and who is in- 
terested in this device can procure 


Let us tan y your hide 


Save your trophies. Moose or deer skins tanned 
with hair on and made into rugs; or dressed into 
buckskin glove leather. Bear, dog, cow, horse, or 
other hides tanned with fur on, finished soft 
and odorless, made into rugs, robes, coats, caps, 
vests, gloves for men and women. 

Taxidermy and Head Mounting 
All kinds of game, fish and birds mounted. FINE 
PELTS such as fox, coon, skunk, mink, muskrat, 
etc., made into garments of latest style. 


Largest custom tanners and taxidermists in the world. 
FREE CATA't 
OUR copy 
into rugs and ladies’ furs. Game 
Send 
The “TWO TRIGGER” is made to catch and 
other single-grip traps for same 


576 Lyell Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 
0G 
WRITE TODAY FOR 
heads, fur rugs, etc., for sale. List. 
30 Cents 
“TWO TRIGGER” 
kill muskrat, mink, marten, etc. It will catch and 
animals, 


FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED 
Estimates gladly furnished. Send us your furs for 
Summer Storage in Automatic Cold Vault. FREE 
CATALOG AND SPYLE BOOK, gives prices 
and full information. Write today. 
THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
DE and made into rugs, scarfs, 
coats, ete., and your game heads 
mounted. ‘Over 60 years’ experience 
with furs is your assurance of reliability 
and best workmanship. 
s fall information. 
Workmanship Guaranteed 
H. WILLARD, SON & COMPANY 
= oe TCM arehatown, lew 30 Marshalltown, lowa 
M.J. HOFMANN 
TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 
Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted, skins tanned and made 
Taxidermists’ supplies. Open mouth 
heads for rugs, scalps for mounting. 
989 GATES AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
_ oe RR STREAMERS ST OS EE RONNIE S 
For No. 1 
Sample 
eee Free 
The 
Yy 
wy HAWKINS co. 
So. Britain, Conn. 
The best game trap ever made. 
THE KING OF THEM 
ALL. Millions in use. No 
“WRING-OFFS.” No broken 
springs. No damage to pelts. Does not have to 
be set to drown. 
and hold ’coon, skunk, woodchuck, etc. 
Price 65c each (less than dozen lots); $7.00 
per doz, prepaid, 
° 6téqe 299 
Gibbs “‘Single-Grip” Traps 
Guaranteed against spring break- 
age. Lighter, smaller and better than 
No. |. Muskrat, Mink, etc. 25¢c ea. or $2.50 o.. prepaid 
No. 2. Fox, Skunk, ete. 40c ea. or $4.50 doz., 
No. 3. Lynx, Wildcat, ete. 65¢ ea. or $7.35 doz., ‘* 
No. 4. Beaver, Wolf, etc. 80c ea. or $9.00 doz., “* 
If your dealer won’t supply you, send to us. 
All traps absolutely guaranteed to give satis- 


additional information by addressing | faction or money refunded. 


the Gun Editor, FOREST AND STREAM, 
221 West 57th Street, New York City. 
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Send for free catalog. 


W. A. GIBBS & SON, Dept. AF-11, Chester, Pa. 
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“(CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING ) 


FOXES 


I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN FROM 
4 to 5 weeks’ time; can teach any reader of this 
magazine how to get them. Just drop me a card 
= eae W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, Quebec, 
anada. 


WILL TEACH YOU TO CATCH FOXES. 
My method guaranteed to get them. Send card 
for particulars. Box 223, Ayer, Mass. 





LIVE STOCK 


SILVER. FOXES, CHINCHILLA RABBITS, | 
you are} 


pigeons, mink, muskrat. Tell me how i 
situated and I’ll show you how_to make big 
pues. Conrad’s, 707 California Bldg., Denver, 
‘olo. 


WILD GEESE FOR SALE—CANADAS AND 
snow geese, $10.00 each. Bartlett’s Park, Belle 
Plaine, Kansas. 


PURE BRED ENGLISH CALL DUCKS, 
trio, six dollars fifty cents, early spring hatch; 
last year’s callers, fifty cents higher. Neumeyer 
Wutke Game Farm, Bennington, Nebr. 


FOXES, RACOON, MUSKRATS, RABBITS, 
mink, ferrets, opossum, skunk, squirrels. B. Tipp- 
man, Caledonia, Minn. 


LIVE MALLARD DECOYS, $2 EACH, $5 
trio. Satisfaction guaranteed. Sent C. O. D. if 
preferred. C. G. Coffman, R. 6, Carthage, IIl. 


LIVE MUSKRATS, BLACK OR BROWN, 
and a new trap for catching them alive. W. A. 
Gibbs & Son, Dept. 65, Chester, Pa, 


FERRETS—FIRST CLASS RAT AND RAB- 
bit hunters. Stock guaranteed. C. E. Crow, New 
London, Ohio. 


eee a i a hi leeds tego 
FERRETS—BOOKLET AND PRICE* LIST 
free. Thos. Sellars, New London, Ohio. 


SKUNKS EASILY RAISED, BRED FE- 
males for sale. Also racoons, minks. Instructive 
interesting descriptive catalog 10c. Shady Fur 
Farm, Springfield, Minnesota. 


FOR SALE—SILVER FOXES, CANADIAN 
government registered; none better; score 90 
points. Price $500 per pair. Karakul fur sheep, 
$100 each. Laurentian mountain raccoons, $90 
per pair, Laurentian mountain mink, $150 per 
pair. Registered genuine English bloodhound pups, 
a4 each. Write Charles Reasbeck, Vankleek Hill, 

ntario, 


REGISTERED SILVER FOX BARGAINS. 
Write H. Mette, 1763 E. 88th, Cleveland, Ohio. 


THOROUGHBRED KOLLER AND YORK- 
shire Canaries. Choice breeding stock. Guaran- 
teed full-note singers, Frank Caduff, 317 16th 
Ave., Newark, N. J. 


FERRETS. FOR DRIVING RATS, RABBITS 
and other game from their dens. Have white or 
brown, large or small males $4.50: Females $5.00. 
Pair $9.00. Will ship C. O. D. anywhere. 
Younger. Newton Falls, Ohio. 


WILD DUCK DECOYS; FINE TAME 
callers; black or gray Mallards, $4 pair. Canadian 
Geese. Otto A. Zaratone, Centre St., Quincy, 
Mass, . 





DUCK FOODS 


FOR WILD DUCKS, FISH AND MUSK- 
rats plant Wild Rice. New crop will be ready 
September 1st. Plant now, Sago and Wapato 
Tubers, Water Lillies, Musk Grass, etc. Have 
full line. Write for literature. Geo. D, Hamil- 
ton’s Aquatic Farms, Box 45, Detroit, Minnesota. 


BIRD STORE 


a a i a teem Oe alana edna 

LARGEST UP TO THE MINUTE BIRD 
store in Michigan. Specialties, broken rabbit 
hounds, setters. High class Bostons, collies, spitz, 
cockers, poodles, fox terriers, English bulls. Per- 
sian cats, all colors. Tame talking parrots. Can- 
aries, real day and _ night singers. Circulars. 
Detroit Bird Store, 827-829 Michigan Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. 





If you have something you want to sell, 

put your ad in the Classified Columns of 

FOREST AND STREAM. It will be sure 

to bring results. Send your copy with the 

correct amount in time to run in the 
December issue. 
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In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


A private game sanctuary in the Middle West. 


Practical Game Breeding 


(Continued from page 677) 


|ished your planting of bird-food. I 


strongly advise planting quantities of 
mulberries, chokeberries, choke cherries 
and elderberries. There are hundreds 
of choke cherries on my place: one tree 
actually broke down completely with 
the load it bore last August. Birds are 
very fond of the choke cherry. 

People in Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana who are interested 
in breeding fur bearers (I have had a 
number of inquiries lately about the 
raising of muskrats in these states) 
should consider the raising of the 
Coypu rats instead. These tractable 
animals are very much larger than the 
muskrat; they feed on the same foods 
as the muskrat; their fur is more valu- 
able than the fur of southern muskrats. 
For instance, the dark, almost black fur 
of the muskrats in my creek has a gloss 
to it that far outshines the southern 
product. On the other hand, the Coypu 
rat is much more at home south than it 
is north. These southern swamps also 
swarm with mink. While a mink can 
and will kill young Coypu rats, they 
do not bother the grown rats, and they 
will kill full-grown muskrats. The mink 
along my stream certainly keep the 
muskrats thinned down to a remarkable 
degree. Otters will kill the Coypu rat 
to an extent that the otter must be 
considered vermin and destroyed on a 
Coypu rat farm. The Coypu will not 
disturb ducks and geese as will the de- 
structive mink and otter. 

How well wild waterfowl know the 
difference between the harmless musk- 
rat and the destructive weasel and mink 
is well illustrated at High Park Zoo, 
Toronto, where a big muskrat and an 
African goose are on most friendly 
terms, consorting together especially 
when eating barley and oats. 

You should lay in a good store of 
mixed feed for your upland game birds 
and our wild waterfowl this month. 
For upland game birds get flax, millet, 


' Kaffir corn, sunflower seeds, buckwheat, 


shrivelled red wheat, hemp, oats, bar- 
ley, rye, charcoal, grit and chopped 
green dried alfalfa. For the wild water- 
fowl, get chopped green dried alfalfa, 
oats, barley, charcoal, coarse sharp 
sand or fine gravel, a very little whole 
yellow corn (not cracked) and bran 
mixed with a little shorts or middlings. 
Don’t get the birds too fat over winter 
for next spring’s breeding. Carrots, 
turnips, mangels, cabbage are good for 
upland game and geese. 



















































LEAN hay dust, chaff or finely 

chopped straw is best for tender 
varieties of game birds and wild water- 
fowl in the north, so that they may 
bury their legs in it, instead of perch- 
ing on roosts, during near-zero and 
sub-zero weather. Perches should be 
taken down in such weather. When 
handling such upland game as belongs 
more properly to the south but which 
many northern fanciers persist in keep- 
ing: ocellated turkeys, green peafowl, 
chachalacas, crown pigeons, Nicobar 
pigeons, peacock pheasants, fireback 
pheasants, emus, rheas, vulturine 
guineafowl, crested guineafowl, black 
shouldered peafowl, and so on; be 
sure your birds are really hardy be- 
fore giving them too severe a test, 
running the danger of having their 
legs frozen off. Should you chance to 
find a bird with feet frozen, be sure to 
turn it into the snow for a run; then 
place it in icy cold water, that is, the 
frozen parts; and afterwards turn it 
into a cold, dry room where it can very 
gradually get the circulation in the 
frozen feet restored. To take such a 
bird into a warm room immediately is 
only to murder it. I knew one game 
breeder who restored the frozen toes of 
his crown pigeon and vulturine guinea- 
fowl by this means so that his birds did 
not lose even one toe, much less a foot 
or leg. The vulturine guineafowl are 
very tough birds and I have seen them 
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running around without any feet and 
with very little legs, only stumps; a 
bird can be sensitive to frost, yet be 
real tough otherwise. 

The following varieties of waterfowl 
are not hardy and suffer from zero 
weather: unacclimated black swans, 
black neck swans, unacclimated cereop- 
sis geese; spur wing geese, Orinocco 
geese (very susceptible to cold), comb 
sheldrakes, pied geese (black and 
white), maned geese, wild muscovy 
ducks, all kinds of teal, especially blue 
winged and cinnamon; rosy bill ducks; 
canvasbacks, redheads, and all sea ducks. 

If you have a strong spring of water 
on your place and you put up a shelter 
over it, making the south side of glass, 
your tender waterfowl will be very 
comfortable for the winter. The place, 
of course, must be well ventilated. If 
you haven’t such a spring, use cut hay 
or straw piled deep. Remember that 
long hay or long straw is far too cold 
for such birds. I recall that one 
breeder has his waterfowl in a huge 
barn, the floor of which is covered 
deeply with weed seeds. If you have a 
shelter, or sort of cold greenhouse over 
arunning spring, avoid damp, close air. 
Take particular note of that, for damp 
foul air will be sure to cause tubercu- 
losis. First, you will see your black 
swans losing their beautiful red eyes, 
for their eyes always turn yellow when 
they start getting tuberculosis. Also 
remember that chopped hay or straw 
must not be dusty or this will also cause 
your flock of birds to contract tubercu- 
losis. They must have plenty of fresh 
air; that is, the air in their winter 
quarters must not smell. 

Those of you who are breeding ducks 
or quail (partridges) or grouse, who 
are on the line of flight, need not go to 
the trouble of wintering male birds, for 
the cocks or drakes will return and pair 
again in the spring. Should the drakes 
be shot, other drakes will stop at the 
call of your pinioned ducks; while the 
cock-grouse, partridge, or wild turkey 
will fly over your outer fences to an- 
swer the calls of the confined wild hens 
in the spring. 

It is a great sight to see the migra- 
tory wild drakes shoot through the air 
like a bullet and settle down by the fe- 
male of the species. I have seen a 
drake, flying over a pond or marsh, on 
hearing the call of a duck, come circling 
back immediately. Though wild, it 
would land almost at your feet where 
the female duck was vigorously calling 
with all her strength. Ducks know 
their own kind at a surprising distance 
inthe air, long before the voices of the 
fying drakes reach them. The major- 
ity of wild ducks fly south in flocks but 
return singly, being, in this respect, 
quite unlike the wild geese. 

Most wild geese and pheasants can 
lie out in the snow all winter, with pro- 
tection from the cold winds. 
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Buyers of Silver Foxes 


Should insist on registration in the 
American National Fox Breeders Assn. 


The only recognition of breeding value in 
Silver Foxes is that given by the official 
recording asSociation thru inspection and 
registration. A copy of the Year Book of 
the Silver Fox Industry will be sent those 
contemplating purchase of foxes. 


American National Fox Breeders Association 
424 McKNIGHT BLDG., MINNEAPOLIS 
Official Registration Organization of the Fox Industry 


THE ROOSEVELT STRAIN OF 
NORMAN SILVER BLACK FOX 


The Fox that produces Clear, Glossy, Blue-Black Pelts, 
with the lustrous sheen which bring top prices. Finest 
quality stock from advanced registered parents, fully 
guaranteed. Offered at attractive prices. Inspected and 
registered by American National Fox Breeders’ Assn. be- 
fore delivery is made. Write for Free Folder. 

NORTH PACIFIC SILVER FOX FARMS, Mohler, Oregon 


Natural Wild Dueck Foods 


" That will attract thousands of Wild 
ae Ducks to your favorite waters. Plant 
* hs now. WILD RICE, WILD CELERY, 
_PONDW EED SEEDS guaranteed to 
produce resusts. Frices reduced, addi- 
tional discount early orders. Write for 
FREE expert advice, literature, 


ty 
; ¥ Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries 
Box 331 Oshkosh, Wis. 


HOW A BOY BUILT UPA 
pan al SQUAB FARM * is the title 


which everybody should read. tile i 
started small in backyard when at school 
with no money, now has $30,000 plant, 
E| ships to N. Y. 150 barrels squabs yearly, 
paid $75-$100 bbl. You c.. do the same. 
Price of book is 50¢ but we will mail it to 
2 | you for names and addresses of four of 

your friends and only ten cents silver or 
U. S. stamps. Write today. PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 
502 A St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. Established 26 years. 


Pheasants — Partridges — Grouse — Wild 
Turkeys — Waterfowl! 


Pure-bred, sturdy Game and 
Fancy Birds and Animals, for 
pleasure or profit. Every out- 
door man should own the 48- 
page Possum Hollow Book, 
beautifully illustrated in four 
colors. Send 10c, dime orstamps. 
THE POSSUM HOLLOW 
GAME FARM 
R. F.D. 404 Springfield, Ohio 





Catalog Free! 


Worla’s Famous Fighting Fowls 


That Have Measured Steel With The Best In The World 
SEND FOR FREE CIRCULAR 


THE MOST -BEAUTIFUL OF ALL FOWLS 


GRAHAM BROTHERS Poultry Farm, Cameron, N. C. 


Have you anything to offer the Game 
Breeding Fraternity? A display adver- 
tisement in this section will bring results. 


TT rosa 


Great Sport 
TRAPPING 


Make your hunting and trap- 


Bing sport pay you big money 


aus 00 last season trapping in 
time and _ shipping his 
fore to to Biggs at K. C 


¥ Get This FREE 


CATALOG of 
TRAPPERS’ SUPPLIES 


sapanne in Tape. Gem Ges, t ae 


and All S 
Tray ping 
= a cap « 


0) plies. S 

i FREE. Sends a 
is ad and —_ name 
address on margin of page. 
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Silver Foxes 


World’s Most Profitable Livestock 
Better profits raising Silver Foxes 
than any other FUR BEARER, in 
fact larger than with any live- 
stock—yet they have proved the 
hardiest and most easily domesti- 
eated of all FUR BEARERS. 
Warren Rayner Silvers have been 
bred to the highest type—with 
them your profits will be greater 
at every step. 

Your name and we will send 

complete information. 


WARREN RAYNER 
SILVER FOX CO. 


1912 Warren Rayner Bldg. 
Warren Pennsylvania 


Silver Fox News 
Free Copy 


Get the truth about the Silver Fox 
business. Helpful Hints for those 
who are in the business and those 
planning to go in. Send for free 
copy or $1 for 6 issues. 


SILVER FOX NEWS 
538 W. 34th St., New York 


1926 SILVER BLACK FOX PUPS 


Also adults and proven breeders. Wonderful qual- 
ity with right prices. Our stock is from_ prize 
winners and of the best blood lines obtainable in 
Canada. We own an eighty-five pair ranch, the 
largest and finest in Ohio. Let us give you our prices 
before buying elsewhere. Also have Raccoon, Mink, Marten, 
Fisher, Pheasants, Waterfowl, Peafowls and Grouse for sale. 
Huber’s Reliable Silver Black Fox & Game Farm 
Fremont Street Fostoria, Ohio 


Bob White Quail—Quail Eggs— 
Wild Turkey —Deer— Pheasants 


This game offered subject to prior sale. Prices F.0.B. 
my shipping point. 10,000 Bob White Quail, $2.00 each, 
for February, March and April delivery. 5,000 Quail eggs, 
50 cents each, May and June. 1,000 Wild Turkey (brown 
tipped feathers), $17.50 each, November delivery. 200 Vir- 
ginia White Tail Deer, $50.00 each. English Ringneck 
Pheasants, $3.00 each, for immediate shipment. 


DR. FRANK KENT Box 428, San Antonio, Texas 


aad 


EVERYONE 


Interested in Game 


Birds and Animals 


should read 


T* Game Breeder 


an illustrated monthly magazine which 
tells all about raising game for sport 
and for profit. 

You can improve the shooting in your 
neighborhood, establish a profitable 
business or keep game and ornamental 
birds and animals as a hobby by follow- 
ing the methods of successful game 
breeders who describe their interesting 
work in every issue of The Game Breeder. 
Annual subscription 
Single copy 

Subscribe now—while 
about it. 


THE GAME BREEDER 


20 East 42nd St. New York City 


you're thinking 
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: (CLASSIFIED ADVER 7 rISING | i | 


In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 


POINTERS AND SETTERS 


REGISTERED ENGLISH SETTER BITCH, 


in whelp. Guarantee large litter. Dr, Dunnick, 


Nanty-glo, Pa. 


CHOICELY BRED POINTER PUPPIES. 
Ready to hunt. Only $15.00 each. Write for 
breeding and descriptions. Gilbert Hensley, Green 
Castle, Mo. 


GROUSE PROSPECTS FOR SALE: THREE 
setters, farm raised_and well started in grouse 
and woodcock, A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


PEDIGREED POINTER PUPPIES, 
strong, country bred, one year old. Just right to 
hunt this fall. Price $25, with papers. Orra Bar- 
rows, McDonough, New York, Chenango County. 


IRISH SETTER PUPS, 3 TO 1l MONTHS; 
Terry of Boyne, Bud Law, Bob of Down, and 
Palmerston’s Connemara Grand breeding. Chip 
7 mores at stud. E. T. Burke, Farmersville, 

inois, 





HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


SPORTSMEN — RABBIT HOUNDS, GUN 
and field-broken Long-eared Open Trailers, Steady 
Drivers, Clear Voices. Price $25.00 each. Send 
$5.00 with order, balance C. O. D. Ten days’ 
trial. Prompt shipment. Write Leo Adams, 
Ramsey, IIl. 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP. 
Fur finders, Buy early. Hunting horns. Medi- 
cines. Collars, etc. Catalogue. Kaskaskennels, 
Herrick, Ill. 


FOR SALE—MY TRAINED COONHOUND, 
Joe, on trial. Jean Vaughn, D92 Mayfield, Ky. 


TRAINED COONHOUNDS. COMBINA- 
tion hunters. Rabbit hounds. Trial. Price list 5 
cents. J. P. Clayton, Finger, Tenn. 


FOR SALE—BEAGLES, ALL AGES. 
Harold Evans, Cold Springs, Ind. 


COON, SKUNK, OPOSSUM, RABBIT, 
fox hounds. Fur finders. No trash. Free trial. 
Broken dogs and puppies. List. V. Langdon, 
Dressor, Ill. 


FOR SALE—HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP; 
ten days’ trial. J. D. Burrus, Tashee Sta., Mo. 


COON HUNTERS WILLING TO PAY 
$75.00 for A-1 coon dog, write me. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. We had rather ship only a few A-1 
coon dogs and have you satisfied than to ship a 
hundred and not satisfy every customer. We 
have a few real honest-to-goodness coon dogs, the 
kind that all want and seldom get. Have both 
open and silent trailers. Reference furnished. 
Hickory Grove Kennel, Murray, Kentucky. 


LOOK! LOOK! FOR SALE—MY PAIR OF 
rabbit hounds, Sport and Lou, age 2 years. 
Medium size, breeding thoroughbred. Kentucky 
English strain. Will jump rabbits and circle 
them into shooting distance. All-day hunters, 
everlasting stayers and they are the kind that you 
all have been looking for. Will ship on 20 days’ 
trial and the first $30.00 gets them oO. Dz. 
A. F. Doran, Murray, Kentucky. 


FOR SALE—CHAMPION RABBIT 
hounds, females $17.50, males $20.00 to $25.00. 
Coon hounds $37.50 to $75.00. LePelley Bros., 
Caddo Gap, Arkansas. 


FOR SALE—PERFECTLY TRAINED COON 
hounds and bird dogs, C. O. D. Trial. Catalog 
5c. Frye’s Kennels, Finger, Tenn. 


ARKANSAS COON HOUNDS AND COM- 
bination hunters for coon, opossum, cat, squirrel, 
rabbit hounds. All dogs sent on trial. Ouchita 
Kennels, W. B. Peters, Mena, Ark., Box 254. 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING—A MONTHLY 
magazine for the red-blooded sportsman featuring 
the Beagle, the greatest little hunting dog in the 
world. Sample copy 20c., $1.50 per year. Ad- 
dress Hounds and Hunting, Desk FS, Decatur, III. 


FOR SALE—ARKANSAS HIGH GRADE 
coon hounds. 50 combination hounds, $35. Good 
rabbit hounds, $20, H. B. Bates, Box 654, Mena, 
Arkansas, 
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The Scottish Terrier 


By Dr. Wo. 


Scotland’s dogs, can properly be 

termed the national dog of the 
land of barley cakes, and much of the 
sturdy character, poise, and self-suffi- 
ciency of the men of that historic 
country is expressed in the disposition 
of their sturdy terrier. A well-bred, 
well-trained scottie is as good an all- 
around sporting proposition as ever at- 
tached itself to the fortunes of man. 
They are as much at home in the draw- 
ing-rooms of the rich as in the cottages 
of the poor for there is a self-confi- 
dence and poise about a scottie that 
nothing in this world has ever been 
able to disturb. He trots at his mas- 
ter’s heels along the avenues of New 
York or the boulevards of Paris with 
the same serenity of spirit that he fol- 
lows the children of the house down to 
the pasture lot to unearth a woodchuck. 
It is all in the day’s work. 

The Scottie is not particularly demon- 
strative.. He does not have to be, for 
he is traditionally honest, earnest, and 
sincere, with a fixed belief in his own 
physical ability to meet and conquer 
anything that wears fur and there is a 
depth of devotion and fidelity in his 
mental make-up that is quite above the 
fussy fawnings of dogs of lesser char- 
acter. 

They have always had terriers in 
Scotland and they have always argued 
seriously and earnestly as to which 
was the correct type and which was 
not. It went on for years and years; 
size, coat, color, ears, and eyes, nose, 
mouth, neck, shoulders, body, loin, legs, 
feet, and tail of the scottie have all at 
one time and another been the subject 
of acrimonious discussion, and out of 
it all has been evolved the modern scot- 
tie: compact, hard-coated, strong-jawed, 


T« scottie, best known among 


A. BRUETTE 


long-headed, bright and alert. A dog 
of conscious reserve force. I have seen 
a scottie methodically retrieve ducks 
from icy water on a November morn- 
ing when the spaniels were whimper- 
ing. I have seen a scottie that fol- 
lowed a field-trial trainer’s dog wagon 
nose out one after another of a scat- 
tered covey of close-hiding quail that 
had escaped the nose of a brace of 
high-headed setters, and day after day 
I have seen a brace of scotties on a 
country estate amble over to a meadow 
until the last woodchuck had _ been 
cleaned out. The personification of in- 
telligence, courage and devotion is what 
their admirers claim for them, and no 
one who has been on intimate terms 
with a scottie will take exception to 
all the good that may be said of them. 


HE standard for the scottie now 
generally accepted is as follows: 

The skull should be proportionately 
long, slightly domed and covered with 
short, hard hair, about %4 inches long, 
or even less. It should not be quite 
flat. The muzzle must be very power- 
ful, and should be always black and of 
good size; the jaws perfectly level and 
the teeth square. The eyes a dark 
brown or hazel color; small, piercing 
and rather sunken. The ears small, 
prick or half-prick, but never drop; 
sharp pointed, and the hair on them 
should not be long, but velvety. The 
neck short, thick and muscular; chest 
broad, with body of moderate length. 
Both fore and hind legs should be short 
and very heavy in bone. The tail 
should be about 7 inches long, never 
docked, carried with a slight bend, and 
often gaily. The coat should be short, 
intensely hard and wiry in texture and 
very dense all over the body. In size 
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he should vary. from 15 to 20 pounds 
and be of steel or iron gray, black- 
brindle, brown-brindle, gray-brindle, 
black sandy or wheaten. White mark- 
ings are objectionable. The defects to 
avoid are pig jaws, thick heads, full 
eyes, big ears, long backs, bad fronts 
and soft coats. The darker colors are 

preferable. In selecting a puppy choose The Eng lish S pringer 


otra Tn sete 2 un ce | Spaniel Field Trial Ass'n DOG MEDICINES 























jaw, small dark eye, small erect ears, Third Field Trial Meeting 
carried close together, short, round at Fishers Island, N. Y. Hl Watch your dogs’ health at this 
body, short sickle tail, great bone, October 27-28-29 time of year! At the first slight 
straight forelegs and a dense hard coat. $1,000 in prizes signs of ailing, resort to SPRATT’S 
. : reliable Dog Medicines and pre- 
15 handsome silver cups vent the development of serious 
. 7 Judges: C. F. Neilson, Esq., Shrewsbury, diseases. Used by sportsmen and 
Game-Breeding Queries N.J. C. Alington, Esq., St. breeders everywhere. Consult 
‘Aicaciiattectt te diame ite Noets Hunts, England. your veterinarian. 
nswere ° e ° 
; Annual Specialty Bench Show Write for this Valuable Dog Book 
Query: On my farm I have 40 acres of woods under American Kennel Club rules 8 
and second growth, also a small lake of about 5 It contains helpful ad- 
3 acres. I have planted wild rice and wild On the afternoon of Friday the 29th vice on care and feed- 
> celery and other aquatic plants. I have put ar ae e ing, also tells how to 
r out be ae for one eee other game = a ge $10—$5—$3 in all classes SPRATT'S — recognize and treat the 
tee but birds seem to be searce, not as plentiful as 4 Handsome cups commoner dog diseases. 
I would like to have them. What kind of a ip DOGS luable t t 
fence should I put around this forty-acre woods Entries for both events close Friday Oct. 15. tests cede leona eee 
iw a game in =~ Reese out ? Information and Premium List. -- -—f Sent FREE on request. 
at would you suggest I start breeding in||/  GBO, F, FOLEY DOG SHOW Se) 
rder to get into the business? I cannot give © Gua SPRATT’S PAT., LTD. 
great deal of time at present but will supply ORGANIZATION ; Newark, N. = 
plenty of food and protection. I want to have 1309 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. q San Francisco t. Louis y 
everything in shape when I do get into this “= 
A dog work.—W. V. P., Detroit, Mich. : 
Answer: You have an ideal spot for upland 





ve seen game and for waterfowl. Surround the place 
ducks entirely with an eight-foot fence and run a HOUNDS 


strand of barb wire along the top and another 





morn- along the bottom. The bottom wire should be 

imper- taut so as to prevent dogs from burrowing HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS 

imp underneath and getting inside. I would sug- CHEAP - Fur F inders. Money Makers. 

at fol- gest using ind V¥eoet St wae, wine in|} Free Trial, Hunting Horns, Collars, 
four-foot widths. is shou eep the game|| Fte, Free Catalocue 

wagon in and men and dogs out. Post the place, of - — 

1 scat- course. If you have trespassers, go out and KENNEL SUPP LY, ID-77, Herrick, Ill. "Diseases of 

1 that shoot in the 2s +.“ ge and | will oe 

L a your notices. lant hemp, flax, sunflower s Se og 
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CLASSICIED ADVERTISING 


MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


CHOICE PUPPIES; SIRE, RINGALLO 
(51171) ; dam, Farrell’s Diana (125477); whelped 
April 25; $20; either sex, T. E. Farrell, Platte 
Center, Neb. 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST DOG KENNEL 
has for sale Oorang Airedales trained as watch- 
dogs, automobile companions, children’s playmates, 
hunters, retrievers and stock-drivers. Also Big 
Game Hounds, Fox Hounds, Coon Hounds and 
Rabbit Hounds. All dogs individually schooled 
and trained by our famous canine specialists and 
shipped on trial. Delivery and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Trained dogs $50.00 to $150.00 each. 
Thoroughbred puppies $15.00 to $25.00 each. 
Large illustrated catalog ten cents. Oorang Ken- 
nels, Box 12, La Rue, Ohio. 


POLICE DOGS—FINE BROOD BITCH, IN 
whelp to prize stud, $60.60; worth $125.00. Four 
silver-gray and tan, two-month male puppies 
$35.00 each; Kriminalpolizei blood; Strongheart 
breeding, parents fully trained, one-man show 
dogs. Also registered big male Airedale, hunting 
trained, $20.00. Gerald Reimers, Manning, Iowa. 


WHITE COLLIES, IRISH TERRIERS. 
Registerable. Satisfaction guaranteed. Russell 
Morrison, Route 7, Shelbyville, Ind. 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., Dept. S, offers for sale Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and 
Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trials. Catalogue ten cents. 


SMOOTH FOX TERRIER PUPPIES. BEST 
of breeding. $15.00 to $25.00. Maridell Kennels, 
Eldorado nes Missouri. 


BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL PUPS, 
$15.00. Tonn’s Kennels, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, 
Texas. 


BROKE QUAIL DOGS AT ATTRACTIVE 
prices, on trial, and untrained. Write or wire 
your wants. Joe Moss, Lewisburg, Tenn. 


PEDIGREED AIREDALE PUPPIES. 
Males, $12; females, $7. Satisfaction, safe  de- 
livery guaranteed. Guy Dille, Ridgeway, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—5 GUARANTEED, HIGH 
class, finished shooting dogs; ages 3 and 4 years; 
force broke retrievers; $100 to $150; 3 days’ trial. 

. D. Erwin, Humboldt, Tenn. Reference, Mer- 
chant State Bank, Humboldt, Tenn. 


WONDERFUL NEWFOUNDLAND _PUP- 
ies. Children’s pal and watch guard. Pedigreed. 
arl Thurston, Hartsville, Indiana. 


ef a a aired oe 
PEDIGREED GERMAN POLICE PUPPIES. 

Quality unsurpassed. Delivered now, or at Christ- 

mas. Mount Crotched Kennel, Antrim, N. H. 


RABBIT HOUNDS WELL BROKEN. 
Coon, Opossum, Skunk Dogs. Setters, Foxhounds, 
Ferrets. Geo. Brown, White Hall, Md. 


COON, OPOSSUM, SKUNK AND RABBIT 
hounds, black and tans, blue ticks and redbones. 
Prices reasonable, Trial. Joe Sarver, Taskee 
Station, Mo. 


FOXHOUND S—BEAR, CAT, COYOTE, 
trained; also pups. Yamcasa Farm, Sheridan, Ore. 


COON HOUNDS AND COMBINATION 
hunters. Trained in swamps and hills of Tennes- 
see and Alabama. Free trial before you buy. 
Write Southern Farm Coonhound Kennels, Selmer, 
Tenn. 


Oe tase 
MT. YONAH FARM KENNELS, CLEVE- 
land, Ga., offers for sale coon, opossum, skunk and 
squirrel dogs. ox, cat and rabbit hounds a 
specialty. Trial allowed. Catalog free. 


COON HUNTERS—I AM OFFERING 
Hunter, my A-1 coon hound, that will tree and 
stay, a wide ranger, all night hunter and rabbit 
pet for $60.00 on trial. B. Kesterson, Sedalia, 
y., B123. 


a 

FOR SALE—MY A-1 COON HOUND. AS 
good as goes in the woods. True at the tree 
and a sticker to the finish. All night hunter and 
rabbit proof. For $50.00 on trial. Fred Yandell, 
Mayfield, Ky., Star B32. ; 

FOR SALE—MALE BEAGLE. SURE TO 
please. Also nice male pup. Whallon, Loraine St., 
Plattsburg, New York. 


BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING. 
Thirty-five years’ experience in developing shoot- 
ing dogs on grouse and quail. Ercellent refer- 
ence. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 











es 
LET ME TRAIN YOUR BIRD DOG. PAUL 


Otto, Winnfield, La. 
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Rate: Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and 
numbers as a word.) We accept stamps, money 
orders or checks, Remittance must be enclosed 
with order. December forms close November Ist. 


SPANIELS 


FOR SALE—SPRINGER PUPPIES. REG- 


istered stock. Dr. MacLeod, Milo, Maine. 


ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIELS. HOME 
raised quality stock; satisfaction guaranteed at 
reasonable price. C. C. Starker. Newcomers- 
town, Ohio. 


SPRINGER SPANIEL, MALE, 15 MONTHS, 


good hunter, best pedigree, reasonable. F. Amen, 


Mountain View, N. 


Choice Setters, Pointers, Spaniels, 
Retrievers. Trained dogs—pups. All 
papers. Excellent stock. 


THOROUGHBRED KENNELS 


Atlantic, lowa 


BIG GAME DOGS 


CAT, COON, BEAR, LION DOGS FOR 


sale. Experienced, Western tree dogs that tree 
and stay. G, Essex, Victoryway at 130th St., 
Seattle, Washington. 


DOG REMEDIES 


TO PEP UP A DOG THAT IS ALL OUT 


of sorts, thin and unthrifty, with harsh coat, mat- 
terated eyes and disturbed bowels give Dent’s Con- 
dition Pills. They are a wonderful tonic and re- 
vitalizer. Dogs of all ages that are treated with 
Dent’s Distemperine pass safely through the dis- 
temper period. It_is the one dependable remedy 
for this disease. For worms in puppies and old 
dogs use Dent’s Vermifuge. It is easy to give, 
safe to use and unfailingly effective. For more 
than thirty years the most successful kennelmen 
have used Dent’s Remedies. i 
or by mail 50c. Illustrated book on dogs, their 
» Management and treatment—160 pages, 
md paper pedigree blanks 10c_a dozen. 
The Dent Lab- 
oratory, Newburgh, N. Y 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BOARDERS WANTED DURING HUNTING 
season. Benj. Thorp. Berea, N. C. 


MEXICAN-MADE PISTOL HOLSTERS, 
cartridge belts, horsehair articles, lariats, som- 
breros. List free. Ingersoll Leather Co., 420 
Fannin, Houston, Texas. 


HARRIS HOMESPUN TWEEDS, DIRECT 
from Scotland. The “real thing,” hand-woven 
Sport suits to measure, exclu- 
postage paid. Booklet and _pat- 
Macauley, Harris Tweed Ware- 

house, 140 Stornoway, Scotland. 


MINERALS, ORES, ROCKS—$3 AND $5, 
outdoorsman’s educational field sets of common 
rocks and minerals. Descriptive circular free. 
ewes Mineral Supply Company. Lexington, 

y. 


ROWBOATS, HOUSEBOATS, CANOES 
easily made. Literature free. Weesho-Uco, 31st 
Branch Station, Detroit. 


MEN TO HUNT IN GRAY’S RUN, LYCOM- 
ing Co., Penna., Dec. 1st to 15th. References. 
Bob Moore, Gen, Del., Meadville, Pa. 


REAL ESTATE 


$5.00 DOWN. $5.00 MONTH, FIVE-ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm, river front; Ozarks, $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. Hiram Hubbard, 1973 
No. 5th St., Kansas City, Kansas. 


WONDERFUL GAME RESERV E—5,000 
acres, Eastern Carolina, an island with 8 to 10 
million feet pine timber. Price $100,000. W. T. 
Bailey, Suffolk, Va. 


HUNTING AND FISHING CAMP FOR 

ithin 60 miles of Montreal, Que. 

For particulars apply B. G. Pearce, 107 St. Luke 
St., Montreal. 


SHOOTING ACCOMMODATIONS 
DUCKS, GEESE, QUAIL AND SNIPE. 


Middle Currituck Sound. Write for reservation 
now. Jasper B. White, Waterlilly, N. C. 
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SHOOTING PRESERVES 


an ie eee eee 
BEST DUCK SHOOTING PLANTATION 
on Cooper River, South Carolina. Only six miles 
from railroad. Two completely rebuilt brick 
houses with bath and artesian water, surrounded 
on all sides by the finest duck shooting in the 
United States. Good upland shooting, deer, quail 
and turkey. au pa OOD ag oye ees in 
every way. rice ,000. r. J. H. Marsh 
Southold, New York, Owner. om 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


Sage aaa ca 
_ FOR LONG-RANGE 12, CRANK CONDI. 
tion, with case. Box 403, Redlands, Calif. 


eth 

WE MAKE A LIGHT THREE-BARREL 
brush gun, 26-inch, with rifle below, in either light 
or powertul calibre, or a heavy duck gun with 
.22 long rifle barrel below, to get the cripples, 
Finest workmanship, Moderate prices. BAKER 
& KIMBALL, 38 B South St., Boston. 


eimai AAD a a i 

WANTED—OLD COLTS AND REMING. 
ton revolving rifles, cap and ball, D. C. Smiley 
Angola, Ind. : 


ar a 

FOR TWO QUICK SHOTS NOTHING 
equals the Ovr-Unda double rifle. All calibres, 
Baker & Kimball, 88 B South St., Boston. 


FOR SALE—WINCHESTER 16-GAUGE 
hammerless repeating shotgun, 28-inch ribbed bar. 
rel, brand new, never been shot, $47. No trades, 
John Olson, 842 Beach St., Wahoo, Nebr. 


FOR DOUBLE TARGETS, NO GUN 
equals the Ovr-Unda trapgun. Send for circular. 
Shooter agents wanted. Baker & Kimball, 38 B 
South St., Boston. 


FOR SALE—NEW 40/90, BULLARD, 11. 
ag rifle; beautiful order! Wm. Bugbee, Palmyra, 
* 


CLOSING OUT ENTIRE STOCK OF 
genuine Mauser & Mannlicher rifles, Sauer shot- 
guns. Lowest prices in U. Send 
list. Baker & 


INDIAN CURIOS 


BEADED TRAPPINGS, ANCIENT INDIAN 
stone specimens, antique arms, ivories, fossils, min- 
erals, all kinds of curios. List ten cents. 
Carter, Elkhorn, Wisc. 


BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; BEADED HAT. 
bands, headbands, necklaces, $2.75; fobs, $1.00; 
dozen arrowheads, $2.50. “Anything Indian.” 
Stone relics, Navajo blankets. Birchbark Canoe 
and catalogue, 25c. Chief Flying Cloud, Dept, 
F. S., Harbor Springs, Michigan, 


AGENTS WANTED 


NO DULL TIMES SELLING FOOD. 
People must eat. Federal distributors make big 
money; $3,000 yearly and up. No capital or ex- 
perience needed; guaranteed sales; unsold goods 
may be returned. We furnish you with sample 
case, license and FREE SAMPLES for customers, 
Sure repeat orders. Exclusive territory. Ask now! 
Fcderal Pure Food Co., K2311 Archer, Chicago. 


A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN MAKING 
sparkling glass name and number plates, checker- 
boards, signs. Big book and sample free. 
Palmer, 534 Wooster, Ohio. 


HELP WANTED 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
Details free. Press Syndicate, 955 


$115-$400 MONTHLY PAID RY. STATION- 
office positions. Free passes, experience unneces- 
sary. Write, Baker Supt., 74, Star Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


MEN WANTING FOREST RANGER, RAIL- 
way mail clerk and other government positions. 
— for particulars. Mokane, A-32, Denver, 

‘olo. 


WANTED MALE HELP 


hunt, fish, trap, etc. ; 
details write Norton, 227 McMann, Denver, Colo. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SONG POEM WRITERS—WRITE RAY 
Hibbeler, D104, 2104 N, Keystone Ave., Chicago. 


It will identify you. 





